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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
OF FRIENDS 


Clear Creek, Illinois, 
Ninth [lonth 9th and 10th, 1897 


The Executive Committees of the First day 
School, Philanthropic, Educational, and Religious 
Conferences to be held at Clear Creek, Putnam 
county, Illinois, commencing on Fifth-day morn- 
ing, Ninth month 9, 1897, to continue two days or 
longer, will be followed by the several sessions of 
Illinois Yearly Meeting (which usually lasts unti 
Fifth-day afternoon). As the attendance is ex- 
pected to be unusually large, it will be necessary to 
have as full and complete a registration as pos 
sible, of all who may be with us at that time. 

We therefore urgently request that all who expect 
to attend either the Conferences or our Yearly 
Meeting, or both of the same, that they notify the 
Secretary as soon as possible, advising us of the 
full names and addresses. If husband and wife, 
please so state, or if any person who by reason of 
age or other cause shall need special accommoda- 
tion. It will greatly lighten the labor of the com- 
mittee to send full information. 

It must not be presumed that because you have 
friends here with whon you expect to stay that 
these suggestions will not apply. The necessity of 
the case requires that all shall comply with them. 
Upon receipt of information as above indicated, 
the committee will forward a card to each person, 
assigning a home, and giving other necessary infor- 
mation. In order to secure a home and convey- 
ance (as we are eight and nine miles from railroad 
station, Lostant, Lasalle county, II inois, on the 
Tllinols Central railroad), applications should reach 
the Secretary of this committee not later than 
Eighth month 15, and all persons should arrive at 
Lostant, Illinois, Fourth-day, Ninth month 8. 

Any person intending to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing and not the Conferences, will be met at the 
same station, Lostant, on Sixth day, the 10, if such 
request be made in the communication. 

Any one desiring to forward any mail matter 
to those in attendance at these sessions will secure 
its delivery by addressing in care of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, Mt. Palatine, Il. 

Regarding best routes of travel, schedule of 
trains, railroad fare, and all other matters pertain- 
ing to transportation, please address Allen J. Flit- 
craft, Chairman of Committee on Transportation 
and Information, No €09 Maple avenue, Oak Park 
Illinois. 

The foregoing recommendations are as applicable 
to the members of Illinois Yearly Meeting as to 
visiting Friends from other yearly meetings. 


ALICE E. TOMLINSON, Secretary, 


Mt. Palatine, Ill. 
JOSHUA L. MILLS, Chairman. 








Powelton Cottage, 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Open from June until October. 
Open view. Near the Ocean. 


M. A. HICKS, Proprietor. 


BELLANGEE COTTAGE, 
218 FourTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Near the beach. Ocean view. Beautiful Sun 
lors. HELEN C. MATTHEWS. 
JOSEPHINE GARDNER. 








Program | 


OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS AT | 


CLEAR CREEK 


The following is the program suggested by the 
Committee of Arrangements, subject to possible 
changes: 

FOURTH DAY, NINTH MONTH 8 (day of arrival), 8 
p.m, meeting of the Literature Committee, of 
the First-day School General Conference. 


FIFTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 9, 8 a. m., meeting of the 
Central Committee, to consider the future of the 
Conferences. (It is expected that another meet- 
ing will be necessary.) 

10 a. m., First-day School General Conference : 

’ Guess Address, Robert M. Janney, 
hairman 
2. Report of Literature Committee, Anna M. 
Jackson, Chairman. 
8. Arrangement of Program of next Con- 
ference. 

4. Paper, “The Intelligent Study of the 
Bible,” William M. Jackson, of New York. 

5. Discussion opened by Elizabeth Stover, 

6. 





Norwich, Ont. 
. General discussion. 


2 p. m., Friends’ Educational Conferenee : 


1. Opening Address, Dr. Edward H. Magill, 
of Swarthmore. 

2. Paper. ‘‘ Friendly Education,” Prof. Wil- 
liam W. Birdsall, Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia. 

8. Discussion. 

4. Arrangement of Program for vext Con- 
ference. 


SIXTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 10, 10 a. m. Friends’ 
Union for Philanthropic Labor: 

1. Opening Address, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
Chairman. 

2. Report of Committee on Methods of Work 
and Legislation 

8. Review of Work of the Union, John Wm. 
Hutchinson, New York, President. 

4 Discussion of the various subjects of Phil- 
anthropic Work. 

5. Arrangement of Program for next Con- 
ference. 

2p. m., Friends’ Religious Conference : 

1. Opening Address, Aaron M. Powell, Chair- 
man. 

2. Address, subject, ‘‘The Need of Greater 
Spiritual Development,” Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, Baltimore. 

8. Discussion. 

4. Arrangement of Program for next Con- 
ference. 


The Committee desire it to be understood that al- 
though these meetings are called by the several ex- 
ecutive committees, they are to be considered as 
Conferences, and all Friends present have a voice 
in the deliberations and are expected to take part 

The Committee feel that the importance of these 
meetings cannot be overestimated, and would 
@herefore urge Friends in all the yearly meetings to 
make an effort to be present, whether they are 
members of any of the committees or not. 

John W. Hutchinson, Robert M. Janney, Edward 
H. Magili!, Aaron M. Powell, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
Annie Cooper Lippincott, Emma Speakman Web- 
ster, William W. Birdsall. Mary Willetts, Commit- 
tee of Arrangements. 


+ 
The New Arbor-ton, 
7 SEA VIEW AVENUE, 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 
New house, newly furnished; half block from 
the sea; near hot baths and bathiag grounds. 
Opens Sixth month 19th. 
For particulars, address 
HANNAH BORTON. 
aad Sixth and Wesley 
The Driftwood, serves 
OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


A pleasantly situated house, with home comforts. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


Hotel LaPeirre, 


OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
CAPACITY, THREE HUNDRED. 


A select Family Hotel, beautifully situated on 
Wesley Lake Terrace and Beech Avenue, one 
minute’s walk to the bathing grounds and warm 
salt watcr baths, and central to ALL points of inter- 
est. Fronting on three avenues, and with i's 
piazzas extending from Sea View Ave. on the 
south to Lake Ave. on the north, guests may enjoy 
a long sheltered promenade in wet weather and an 
abundance of fresh air from the sea without leav- 


ing the hotel. 
THOS. B. SHAY. 


TERMS MODERATE. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


The Ph ladelphia, 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


Convenient to Public Library, electric cars, and 
business centre. Furnace heat, table first-class. 
ELIZABETH P. EVANS. 


Any information cheerfully given in ee by 
a, during Eighth month. Address care 
of Prof, F. W. Price, Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Manhasset, 
SEA SIDE PARK, N. J. 


Thoroughly renovated, excellent sanitary ar- 
Trangements. Nearest resort to Philadelphia on 
coast. Opens June 19. Send for booklet. 


M. E. WISTAR. 


The Melos, rhe 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 


patrons. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
E. L. WEBSTER. 


The Aquarulle, 


OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The house has undergone notsble improve- 
ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 
M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 





Kew house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and 
pleasant rooms. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 





Columbia Springs Hotel 
ESTABLISHED 1854 


Opens May 15, 1897.—Mineral waters and hot baths 
in the house ; cure rheumatism and other diseases ; 
beautiful groves, walks, and drives; magnificent 
scenery, good livery, boating and fishing ; excellent 
table; moderate prices; special rates to familie« 
No bar. F.G. CARTLAND & SON, Stottville, N.Y. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the ae River 
& @iscount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WEDO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, 
DraFts, Gr PosTt-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS ; the last pre- 
ferred. c 
the person so sending. 4@~ Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRienDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Contents of this Issue. 
Trutus OLD AND New.—XXXL.,. 
Porm: ’Tis Goop To LIVE, . 
A Book ON THE FRIENDS, . 
ROARING CREEK FRIENDS’ 
( Zilustrated), sel, ie ete 
JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK ( Contin’d), 
BE CHARITABLE, 
EDITORIAL : 
The One-ness of 
Notes, ra 6%, os 
BIRTHS, DEATHS, . - 534, 
FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS —32, 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS CLEAR 
CREEK, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS, ee ae eo 
LETTER TO A BIRTHRIGHT MEMBER, . 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPOSITORY, . 
CALIFORNIA AFTER Forty YEARS, . 
OcEAN REVERIES —III., 
LITERARY NOTES, 
EDUCATIONAL, 
PERSONAL NOTEs, — 
FRIENDS AT WoopsTOWN,...... 
Poetry: The Missing Word; My Lake, 5 
BuyING OXEN FOR THE ARMENIANS, . 
CurRENT EVENTs, edb ee 
News AND OTHER GLEANINGS, . 
NorIcEs, 


MEETING, 


Mankind, . 


TO 


OOKKEEPER— FIRST-CLASS D. E. LONG 
experience, desires employment. JOEL C. 
HANCOCK, 1932 Girard Avenue. 

EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 

No. 14 So. Broad Street. Lectures, Conven- 
tions, and Arbitration Hearings reported ver- 
Historical papers carefully typewritten. 


RAINING SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE KIN- 
dergarten Association. Junior, Senior, and 
Graduate Courses. A Course for Directors of 

Normal Classes, one in Primary Methods, and a 
Mothers’ Class. Lectures from prominent Lecturers. 
Address Miss C. M. C. HART, The Northampton, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


batim. 


WILLIAM B. PAXSON. MAHLON B. Paxson, 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inguiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention o= to serving families. Office 
North Eighth , Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of | 





The snowy whiteness of 
linens, lawns nainsooks 
and dimities is preser-@ 

© ved by washing them 
with a pure soap. 





Flavorin g¢ Extracts. 


tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. 


2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. 


Ours, of all kinds, are perfectly pure, free 
from artificial coloring, highly concen 
trated, and perfect in flavor. Our Ex 
They are put up in bottles holding 


Trusting that you will always insist upon getting ours, which, if 


your storekeeper will not supply, you can order direct from 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Drug Millers, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and Druggists. 


'FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


will re-open Ninth Month 13, 1897. 


The new Catalogue, giving full particulars, 
will be mailed upon application. 

Reduced rates to Friends, 

One or two free and partial Scholarships for the 


Kindergarten Training Class 


are offered to young women (Friends) suitably 
prepared for the work. 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of d; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, well-equipped gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood and metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


py Intermediate, High School, 
Send for catalogue 
cal con te 
ticulars, references, and letters tn 
parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


FOURTH AND RACE STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-first School Year commences Ninth month 
13th mext. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art Depart 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has D 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 

For illustrated Catalogue address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D., 
West Chester, Penna 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Primary, Intermediate, and Academical 
Department. A day school for both sexes. Good 
boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- 
eral course of study. Terms very low. 

For catalogue address, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Month] Mosting. 
Liberal course of study. Students propared Ser ont. 
lege or business. The home-like surroun make 
it especially attractive to boarding pu: 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
OYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


, 
. 
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A BOOK ON THE FRIENDS. 


7 HS OLD AND NEW. 
a ie * THe HIcKsITrE QUAKERS AND THEIR DOocTRINEs. By 


XXXI. . James M. De Garmo, A. M., Pn D. Pp. 166. New 
THE ¢ruth is, that though the form or direction of a York : The Christian Literature Co. 1897. 
man's belief is not the ‘One thing needful.’’ it is still of It is always interesting, when the opinion is expressed 


immense importance. It tells upon his motives ; it more or - kindness, to hear what others think of ne Io —o 
times we have had several books on the Friends,—signi- 


less shapes his actions ; it often greatly affects the vigor of fying, we may suppose, an increase of interest in them, — 
his spiritual life, his growth, and progress. In other words, | and some of these, showing insight, knowledge, and a fair 








its title implies—to our body of Friends. The author, 
Sa (a resident, we believe, of Fishkill-on Hudson, N.Y.) was 
‘TIS GOOD TO LIVE. himself a birthright member amongst us, though he has 


spiritual LIGHT is important as well as spiritual LIFE. and kindly spirit, have been not only entertaining but 
WILLIAM POLLARD. helpful. ; 

= We have here a small volume, concisely written, and 

From his book, ‘ Old-Fashioned Quakerism.” covering many important matters, devoted entirely,—as 




































A Teen By he Semen. become a member of another body, the Episcopal. He 

Sent for reprinting in the INTELLIGENCER, by a Friend. dedicates _ his , book to the memory of his ‘* noble 

I rmawn thee Father, that I live; Quaker father,’’ and his ‘« sainted Quaker mother, > and 

I thank thee for these gifts of thine— from statements made in the book is familiar with meet- 

For bending skies of heavenly blue, ings of Friends in New York,—along the east bank of the 
And stars divine. Hudson, at Oblong, Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, etc. , 

For this green earth, when wild sweet airs While he assures us that he finds himself comfortable in 

Like free’ st spirits joyous stray— the church which he has joined, and while he gives rea- 

For ee tees sad Sowers sons which seem to him good why the Friends generally 

, would do well to follow his example, he makes it abun- 

But more I thank thee for true hearts dantly plain that he cherishes a real love for the Society 


Ls sagan" ages Soa ng this in which he was born and reared, and, what is not al- 


x Sane ol dae ways the case with those who leave it, retains an almost 
unclouded perception of the strength and beauty of its 


Warm from their spirits spreads around system. His book, he explains, was called out by his 


An atmosphere serene—divine — 


Magnetical, like golden haze, wish to correct wrong impressions and unfair statements 

Encircling mine. concerning the Friends ; it is the enlargement of a paper 
To day I bless thee most for power— **read by the author before Vassar Brothers’ Institute in 
It draws me, Father, nearest thee Poughkeepsie, some years ago, in reply to public utter- 
To love all thine, e’en tho’ they give ances of a clergyman against the Quakers.’’ He has pre- 


No love to me. 


sented the form of the original address, but has rewritten 
In stillness deep I walk a land it, and added some notes. 
“ Where spirit-forms my footsteps greet, We find Professor De Garmo’s book kindly and fair. 


And beauteous thoughts—an angel band, 


Piceed tat catamass On many pages it is above criticism. The title-page, of 


course, we do not like; the name ‘‘ Hicksite ’’ we alto- 
Drear hours I know will darkly come, gether disown. We are not ‘‘ites,’’ and we own no de- 


Like April days of cloud and rain, es 
But thas must hearts, like wintry fields nominational father nearer than George. Fox. Prof. De 


Grow green again. Garmo, however, has not employed the designation offen- 
sively ; he thinks it has grown into use, and is necessary 


I thank thee Father, that I live ; since 1827 for purposes of distinction. As to ‘‘ Quaker,’’ 


Though wailings fill this earth of thine ; 


To labor for thy suffering ones he regards it as honorable by long use and association. 
Is joy divine. He speaks highly of the rules of order as to outward walk- 
init ails obit iain ing, established in the Discipline, though, as is natural 
May bear some word of life from thee, in a churchman, he is unsound on those points, hire for 
A beam of hope may reach some heart the ministry, musical service, etc., in which the Friends 
Even through me. hold a distinctive testimony. The chapters on Trade, 


2 Temperance, Marriage, etc., command from him strong 
approval. He points out that divorce is practically un- 
known among Friends, and notes the contrast in this re- 






THE hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 








Sin tnesn teateaths ee coll etr-tee spect with the descendants of our neighbors eastward in 
And lift void hands alone the former Puritan commonwealths. The Christian 
For love to fill. The nakedness of soul equality of the Friends commands his praise : 


Brings to that Gate no toll ; a ‘* Their Society is a commonwealth, without titles and 
Giftless we come to Him who all things gives 


Aaa Utes Chinen, Nile: nen <a, without distinctions among the brethren. They have no 
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desirable pews for sale which the rich can buy over the 
poor, for their sittings are absolutely free. The privilege 
of the front or ‘ facing’ seats, though nowhere recog- 
nized by written law in the Society, is generally conceded 
to the older and more active members, who have seen 
long service in the interests of the meeting. But there, 
too, the richest and the poorest sit side by side without 
any mark of rank, and many a time have I seen an old 
man sitting at the ‘ head of the meeting’ who earned his 
bread by daily labor of a severe kind, while next to him 
sat one worth his thousands yearly. In their intercourse 
with one another special care was taken to make such 
members feel that they stood upon a perfect equality with 
all the rest, and that they held a goodly place in the af- 
fections of their more favored brethren. I once over- 
heard two Friends exhorting each other to greater dili- 
gence in cheerful, comforting conversation with a timid, 
hesitating brother, who evidently feared that his poverty 
might not commend him to their good graces. At an- 
other time I heard an exhortation to visit such a member, 
and take a meal with him, to remove any undue humilia- 
tion he might feel from his poverty. These are little 
things, but they tend to show ¢he kind of equality existing 
among Quakers. Weare accustomed to say that there is 
no high, no low, no rich, no poor in Christ, and the 
Spirit of our Blessed Master would make it so, but it still 
remains a fact that the richest men cam and do hire the 
best pews in most churches, and so we are seated to 
worship according to our wealth and influence. I am 
not censuring the church for this apparently unavoidable 
difficulty, I only say that the Quakers do not do it that 
way. Their Society is a religious republic, where men 
are on a common footing and can worship and give of 
their penury or their plenty as may be, and not be re- 
minded of it by the locality of their pew.’’ 

We have quoted thus at length, because these state- 
ments are true, and because, in the present condition of 
human society, they have—have they not ?—very deep 
suggestiveness. 

As to dress and address Prof. De Garmo appears to be 
of that class who regard it as entirely proper and reason- 
able to lay off plainness, and yet look back at it with 
regretful admiration. ‘‘ The Quaker dress,’’ he says, 
‘*once so common, has almost disappeared from our 
streets, and the zeal of its preachers drives them less fre- 
quently out upon long and tedious journeys to bear their 
faith to weary, fainting hearts. So, too, its sweet and 
simple speech, which always seemed to me so divine, and 
yet so lovingly and intensely human, is giving place to 
the common phrase of the world, and with it is fading 
out one of the most fascinating of the w/stb/e character- 
istics of old-fashioned Quakerism.”’ 

We should say, at this point, that his book assumes in 
the outset the early and inevitable extinction of Friends, 
but he adds in asupplementary chapter some remarks on 
evidences amongst us to the contrary of this view. He 
is misinformed as to Friends in England, to whom (p. 19) 
he ascribes ‘‘ a steady decrease.’’ We shall quote later 
some of his remarks upon the awakening which 
we have reason to believe is appearing amongst us. Of 
our body of Friends, he says: 

‘« Springing as it did out of a bitter controversy, and 
assailed as heretical and unsound by its sister Society, it 
is perhaps not strange that few people have ever been 
more persistently misunderstood and misrepresented 
than the Society of Hicksite Quakers. Having no for- 
mulated creed to be subscribed to as an indispensable 
condition of acceptance in the Fraternity, no set of 
test questions by which to try such as would become 
acknowledged ministers of the Word, and exercising so 
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| large a tuleration towards all varieties of opinion, if held 


and anuounced with any moderation at all, and shrinking 
from anything like discussion, they have been discredited 
in many quarters as a religious organization of very doubt- 
ful tendencies, and often openly assailed as perverters of 
Christianity. In the days of Puritanism, when an error 
of thought was held to be as fatal as a sin actually com- 
mitted, no other estimate of them was to be expected. 
But now, when the leaven of Christian charity and for- 
bearance is so manifestly at work in every denomination, 
when a larger toleration is everywhere demanded,—whea 
every church includes such a variety of opinions within 
its fold,—and especially when the first notes are being 
sounded of that call for unity among Protestants which 
is yet to issue in some common worship, it would seem 
that the times are ripe for a more judicial consideration 
of the true position of these Quakers.’’ 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


ROARING CREEK FRIENDS’ MEETING. 


Tuis meeting-house, seven or eight miles from Catawissa, 
(Columbia county, Pa.), is on a road which crosses the 
valley by way of Newlin. It faces the south, and is situ- 
ated on a plot of ground, sloping eastwardly, toward a 
depression which opens into the narrow valley through 
which Roaring Creek has its course. The upland in this 
vicinity is considerably undulating, though in places sub- 
siding into a gently rolling surface. But as one advances 
westward the line of moderate elevations to the north rises 
into high and precipitous ridges, extending many miles, 
while the streams at various points break through these 
ranges and hills, forming transverse valleys, adorned with 
much wild, romantic scenery. From the meeting-house 
the view of the neighborhood is mostly excluded, but on 
reaching the crest of rising ground, there is a pleasing 
prospect of homestead, farm, and forest. Bounding these 
is a wooded mountain, curving gracefully from the north, 
by east, to the south, robed in a garb of greenness _pass- 
ing with increasing distance into a blue, atmospheric tint. 
Picturesque in its beauty, it contrasts finely with the sub- 
dued charms of the open country in front. 

The primitive appearance of the meeting-house tells 
its own story of pioneer settlement, of the toil and priva- 
tion of those who first came here, of the endurance and 
energy by which they overcame the physical difficulties 
confronting them. It also tells that they did mot permit 
temporal advantage to stand between them and their spir- 
itual interests, leading to the neglect of religious duty. 

The history of the meeting begins with the erection 
of this building in 1796. The accommodation of a house 
to meet in drew together the numerous Friends of the 
neighborhood. Their religious zeal was quickened by 
their separation from the civilization of the older settle- 
ments, and the newness and uncertainty of their estab- 
lishment. Earnest and devout, they came twice a week 
to this place, seeking to bring themselves into harmony 
with God’s great scheme, convinced that he— 

‘* Who sees and follows this great scheme, the best 
Best knows the blessing, and will most be blest.’’ 
Thus the meeting flourished, Friends rejoiced, and all 
tended to promote the welfare of the community at large. 
But this time, which might be compared to the Golden 
Age of old, was of short continuance, and the period 
which began with so much promise, is closed by the lay- 
ing down, in 1808, of Catawissa Monthly Meeting, of 
which this meeting was a constituent part. The emigra- 
tion of Friends to Ohio and Canada, which led to this 
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step, has been related in former articles,' so it will not be 
necessary to go into particulars on the subject, nor on the 
same account need there be more than a passing notice of 
the great meetings held here by Joshua Evans and Elias 
Hicks, and the regret occasioned by the departure for the 
new country, of Job Hughes, the minister at Roaring 
Creek. The Friends then prominent were Job Hughes, 
Jeremiah Hughes, Casper Strahl, Isaac Wiggins, Joseph 
Hampton, Nathan Lee, Jesse Lee, Daniel Williams, James 
Hibbs, Amos Armitage, Samuel Hillborn, Thomas Lin- 
vill, Joseph Jackson, James Starr, Moses Starr, Thomas 
Penrose, and Robert Penrose (the father of Jesse and 
Mark Penrose, well-known Friends, who lived in Sterling, 
Illinois) . 

Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting, after its organiza- 
tion in 1814, was held here altogether until 1821. From 
the latter date up to 1850, it alternated between this 


place and Catawissa. These were quiet years. Contro- 
versy had no existence among the members, diragreement 
was almost unknown, and there were no clashing inter- 
ests, the elements that so greatly disturb the settled order 
of affairs, and work such detriment to advancement in 
Christian life. The leading Friends belonging to the 
meeting, enjoying peace within and a reasonable amount 
of prosperity without, seemed to labor harmoniously for 
the Truth. Their names are given: Nathan Lee, Jesse 
Lee, Jeremiah Hughes, Samuel Hughes, John Hughes, 
Joseph Hughes, Edward Hughes, Samuel Hillborn, Amos 
Davis, Solomon Coles, Edward Linvill, Jason Hibbs, 
Samuel Hampton, Amos Hampton, and Moses Starr. 
Owing, however, to death and removal, and the attend- 
ant discouragement, causes acting with more or less po- 
tency, the meeting reached a low ebb in numbers. The 
advisability of laying it down was under consideration, 
when it was visited by a Committee appointed at the 
half-year’s meeting to confer with the members on the 
subject, near the close of the Sixth month, 1840. Wil- 
liam Underwood was also present, and ministered greatly 








[' See three articles on Catawissa Monthly Meeting, by G. J., in 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, in Fifth month, 1896. ] 
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to the edification of the people. The result was, they 
were encouraged to continue the meeting. The Monthly 
Meeting held at Roaring Creek the 16th of the Ninth 
month, following, was a memorable one, judging from 
the statement of a Friend who was there. Several mem- 
bers from Shamokin, and Ezra Eves, John G. Rich, 
Margaret Masters, and Mary Eves from Fishing Creek 
were also in attendance. The meeting being gathered, 
the concerned ones were humbly waiting for the crumbs 
of comfort that might fall from the Master’s table, when 
they were blessed with an abundance of the spiritual food 
which strengthens and sustains the higher nature in man. 
John G. Rich spoke very feelingly and acceptably on the 
occasion. Many hearts were tendered, and a heavenly 
influence was diffused among all. Attentive to this, the 
prospect of keeping up the meeting grew brighter, diffi- 
culties vanished, hope took the place of despondency, and 


they were roused to make a strong effort in this direction, 
instead of settling down into listlessness and inaction. 
In their new activity, they were further supported by the 
rise of Shamokin Meeting, and the revival of interest at 
Berwick. ‘The impulse thus given was produttive of 
good, and was telt for a number of years. 

The principal Friends, in 1852, were: Reuben John, 
Sophia John, Samuel Hampton, John Hughes, Rowland 
Hughes, James Stokes, Judah Cherington, Jane Chering- 
ton, Mary Ann Cherington, Rachel Cherington, Martha 
Lee, Ellen Lee, Mary Ann Hughes, Enoch Kester, and 
Ruthanna Kester. The mid-week and preparative meet- 
ings were discontinued in 1860. On account of dimin- 
ished numbers, it was found impracticable in 1868 to hold 
the meeting any longer at the meeting-house, so it was 
arranged that it be held alternately at Mary Ann Cher- 
ington’s, and Enoch Kester’s, and finally at Enoch 
Kester’s altogether. Henry T. Child, who had been vis- 
iting the neighborhood, presented to the monthly meet- 
ing held at Catawissa Sixth month, 1888, a request made 
by Lewis Lee that a meeting be held at stated times, at 
Roaring Creek meeting-house. It received attention, and 


Friends were united in making an appointment at that 
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place for a meeting on the First-day afternoon following 
each monthly meeting during the four succeeding months. 
The meetings were also held during a similar period in 
1889. They were attended by the Friends and Friendly 
people of the community and were quite satisfactory. 
Perry John was the only minister present on these occa- 
sions. Increasing difficulty in attending them led to 
their discontinuance. Robert Hatton hada meeting here 
in 1889, and E. L. Peirce and Samuel Jones in 1896. 
Bear Gap, Pa. GRIFFITH JOHN. 


[Our friend has promised to send us, as an addition 
to this interesting article, some biographical sketches of 
Friends connected with this meeting. We shall be glad 
to print them.—Ebs. INTELLIGENCER ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
HER ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY TO CAROLINA IN THE 
YEAR 1786. 

THE 21st day of First month, 1786, I set out from home, 
(after an humbling time in our family, wherein I believe 
cries did ascend to the Lord that he would preserve us all 
near to himself), my husband and Mary Swayne (wife of 
Caleb) going with me. We rode to Joshua Brown’s and 
lodged, it being after night before we got there. We 
attended the meeting at Little Britain next day, wherein 
I was favored to release my mind. We lodged at Thomas 
Plummer’s.!. Next day I and Mary Swayne called to see 
Margaret Sidwell and her sisters. We were favored to 
feel the stream of pure love with Margaret. We went to 
John Webster’s, he not being at home, we went to his 
father’s to lodge. He came there, and we had a favored 
opportunity in the family. Next morning called to see 
Joseph Harlen’s wife; she had been poorly; had an 
opportunity with her; then crossed the Susquehanna 
river, rode to John Coxe’s and attended the little meet- 
ing in Fawn township. Went to little Falls of Gun- 
powder, and lodged at William Bull’s, and attended their 
preparative meeting, where a state of mourning covered 
my mind under a sense of their unfaithfulness, turning 
away and drawing their shoulders from the burthen. We 
went to Enoch Spencer’s, where I was so poorly I could 
not well sit up ; they were kind to me. Next morning 
we had a sitting with them, and parted in tenderness of 
spirit. Went to William Parrish’s and lodged. 

Attended the Monthly Meeting at Gunpowder, and 
their meeting on First-day. Went home with John Price 
the younger, staid all night, went to see his daughter. 
Rode to Baltimore Town and lodged at John Brown’s. 
Next day went to the house of my brother, Isaac 
Williams, and he went with ys to Elk Ridge to see his 
children. We attended their meeting and returned to 
Baltimore. On Fifth-day I attended their meeting and 
in fear I engaged ir the work of the ministry, but my 
great and good Master favored me so as to get through 
and feel peace of mind. Dined at William Wood’s, had 
a sitting in the family. Lodged at my brother’s. Next 
day was the meeting for ministers and elders ; I attended 
the meeting through, and on First-day was enabled 
to labor to the peace of my own mind. I began 
to think of home, but the way seemed closed up, which 
was a great trial to me, in which I had to exercise 
patience, and endeavor to resign my will, to the 
Divine will, with earnest desires to the Lord that 
he would please make it easy to my husband, which 


['Phebe, wife of Thomas Plummer, was sister to Margaret’s 
husband. ] 


I have cause to believe was granted. John Simp- 
son (from Bucks county) was there, and went to visit 
some families in town. I felt my mind engaged to go 
along with Friends a few days in the service, then found 
my mind released, and turned to visit some of the meet- 
ings in the lower parts of Maryland. My cousin Lydia 
Williams went with me, and David Brown as far as Elk 
Ridge ; from thence Cousin Ennion Williams went with us 
to Sandy Spring. On First-day hada favored meeting, 
and a solid sitting in Bazel Brook’s family, and some of his 
neighbors. Next day Bazel went with us to see John 
Ellet, and to Evan Thomas’s ; lodged there. 

Next day Evan went with us to see William Ellot and 
to John Russel’s ; had sittings in their families. Next 
day called at John Thomas’s, had something encourag- 
ing for him, he having had a hard spell of sickness. We 
attended the preparative meeting which was a favored 
one. Next day I attended the preparative meeting at 
Indian Spring, and the monthly meeting next day. In 
the time of business I felt as though a revival had taken 
place in some of their minds, which I hope may be for 
their good. I went back with Sandy Spring Friends, 
Evan Thomas and Samuel Peach. Rode to Bush Creek 
and attended the monthly meeting there, had a solid 
sitting in Anthony Pattony’s house, divers Friends 
present. Attended their meeting on First-day, which 
was in a good degree favored. After meeting parted 
with Friends that had been with me, except Ruth 
Holland and Joseph Rite [Wright], they not willing to 
leave us. We went to see the widow Gibson, who was 
mourning for the great loss of her husband. I had to 
sympathize with her and dear little children, and lodged 
at the house of Robert Miller ; had a sitting in the family. 
Next to George Pusey’s ; had an open, encouraging time 
with them. Lodged at Joseph Rite’s. Next day had 
a comfortable sitting in Solomon Shepherd’s family, went 
to William and Moses Forquer’s [Farquhar], had sittings 
in their families. 

Next day Ruth and I attended the marriage of 
Jeremiah Cook (my husband’s son) and Rachel Forquer.! 
Ruth Holland was favored in the meeting with good 
counsel and advice to the young Friends in their weighty 
undertaking. We went to the house of entertainment, 
to hinder hard thoughts. Next day I parted with Ruth 
Holland, whose company had been very acceptable to me. 
Joseph Wright went with me to Baltimore, it being forty 
miles and difficult to get along, which caused us to ride 
late at night. I was very tired riding. Next morning 
had a solid opportunity with John Brown and wife, 
David Brown, and sister, Thomas Mathews and wife, and 
with a widow and children. 

Next day was their monthly meeting ; I attended it, 
and great heaviness attended my mind, but the cause was 
hid from me. In this meeting Mary Parrish mentioned 
a concern to bear me company to Carolina, likewise 
Daniel Mathews. They both got the concurrence of 
Friends to go with me, but I was no way forward. I 
gave up to stay till First-day ; was at their meeting. Not 
having heard lately from my family, it try’d me ex- 
ceeding, but I was preserved quiet and wrote to my 
husband letting him know I was to set off next day, and 
that I had not heard from home, which was a great trial 
to me. I went to my brother’s to lodge. Near bed- 
time came two Friends and brought mea letter that came 
from my husband, which gave an account of my son 
John being dangerously ill, and little hopes of his 





‘Jeremiah Cook late of Frederick Co., Md., son of Stephen Cook 
and Hannah his wife, and Rachel Farquhar, daughter of Allen and 
Sarah Farquhar, of the same place, were married Second month 22, 
1786, at Pipe Creek Meeting, Md. (Pipe Creek Mo. Mig. Records. } 














recovery. This wasa great trial to me, and great search- 
ing of heart, but it appeared to me as though I had 
given up all; but now a trial came that was close and 
proving, yet my great Lord and Master was near for my 
help and stilled my mind and raised a hope in me that 
if I kept my place and was faithful to him, he would 
take care of my son, and he should be better, and all the 
rest as there was abiding in faith and patience. I now 
felt my drooping spirits raised and my hope and con- 
fidence a little strengthened to confide in that holy arm 
that never fails the sincere traveler. I attended their 
meeting, where the Lord favored me with strength to re- 
lieve my mind, wherein I had peace, and many hearts 
were tendered, it being a full meeting, divers not of our 
Society being present. I went to my brother’s and felt 
as though I must havea sitting with them, several Friends 
being present, wherein prayers did ascend (I believ2) to 
the Lord on high for his help. My brother was con- 
strained to pray for me that I might be kept and pre- 
served through my varied trials, dippings, and strippings, 
that I might meet with in my great undertaking, which I 
believe has in mercy been in good measure granted. To 
him be the praise, honor, and glory, for he is worthy to 
receive it! Next morning I felt sweet peace to flow in 
my heart, and a near sympathy with my husband, and 
wrote to him as follows: 

‘Dearly Beloved Husband : 

I received thy letter, which was the first and all I 
have received from thee. I am now at Elk Ridge, but 
have not been in a fit situation to write to thee since I 
received thy letter, but thought it to be my duty, after 
being favored with a calm, which esteem a great favor, 
for when I received thy letter I was overwhelmed with 
concern and melted into a flood of tears. O! the tender- 
ness and sympathy for thee and my poor afflicted child 
overcame me so I had to go to bed that I might be favored 
to consult the Oracle Indeed, and do not know but it was 
right, I being provided for my intended journey. It 
came into my mind that all the Lord’s people were a 
tryed people, and whom he loveti he chastiseth in order 
that they may bear and endure to become good soldiers 
in his warfare, which is not carnal, but mighty (not only 
to the pulling down) but casting down all high thought 
and imaginations that the Lord may rule and reign, and 
have the prominence in our hearts. And now is the trial 
come to prove whether we love houses or land, husband 
or children, more than Christ or his gospel. The trial of 
this night and day has been great, but I have to resign all 
to my great Lord and Master and give up to his requir- 
ings, believing he wili take care of my poor afflicted son, 
as he is engaged to look to him. 

‘And thou, my dear and tender husband, be 
pleased to take care of him, and have him tenderly 
nursed and provided for, that nothing may be lacking I 
could do if present. I have faith to believe I shall be as 
useful to him absent as if present, and be thou as often 
with him as thou can, and I hope the Lord will enable 
thee to speak a word in season to him that he may not be 
too restless, but endeavor to be resigned to the Lord’s 
will, whether to live or die, and this will be an easement 
to the distemper, as well asto his own mind. I hope the 
Lord will favor you both together in my absence, and if 
all that is permitted is attended to by each of us so as to 
improve under it, I have a belief that he will be better ; 
if not, I hope we may be resigned to the Lord’s will. I 
feel you all near and dear at this time, but am not able 
fully to express it, but my dear love is to you all. It was 
a great satisfaction to me that John was concerned that I 
might not be put wrong. O! my son, be thou resigned 
to the Lord’s will, and I trust he will preserve thee, 
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whether in life or death. Strive to bear my absence with 
patience. Remember I could do more for thee than may 
be done, if I was present with thee. I am not my own 
keeper, but have to resign all (with thee) into the hands 
of my great Lord and Master, with humble desires that 
he may keep and preserve us in patience till we meet 
again. ‘Thy tender mother’s prayers are for thee, so with 
my love for you all, and to my endeared husband, I am 
thy loving wife. MARGARET CooK.”’ 

We set out from Elk Ridge, several Friends being 
with us. I looked at my companions, and felt for them, 
as I was persuaded they were insensible of the great 
hardship they must undergo if they were helpful to the 
cause of truth. Iwas ready to be cast down, but the 
merciful Father’s hand was near to help, and did help 
and strengthen my mind, that when we got to where my 
brother Isaac Williams’s children lived we had a solid, 
heart-tendering time and encouragement to my mind. 
My cousin Lydia Williams had been with me to several 
meetings, and had to sympathize with me, and did all 
she could’for me. I believe I had many sympathizing 
friends in those parts, although I came from my own 
monthly meeting alone. But blessed be the Lord, he 
knows what is best for us! I had no arm to lean upon 
but his holy arm. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


BE CHARITABLE. 


Hasty judgment of the actions of others is dangerous 
and often unjust. We measure too much by some super- 
ficial appearance, and condem hastily, when, if we knew 
all and understood the motives and reasons, we would 
warmly approve. We sometimes say of some one, ‘‘ This 
pain, sorrow, or loss has not deeply affected him.’’ 

But we do not know. It is like the death of a few of 
the soldiers in front of a regiment. The broken ranks 
close up again into the solid phalanx, and the loss is not 
apparent. There may be no disorganization, no sur- 
render, no craving for pity, no display of despair. It is 
like the calm, dazzling play of the waves warmed by the 
morning sun after a night of storm and disaster. There 
is no sign of the wreck ; the tide has carried the débris 
away far out on the ocean; the treacherous water has 
swallowed all signs and tokens of the night’s awful work. 

We see only the fairness of the morning, not the 
suffering of the night. Let us be charitable in our judg- 
ment and condemn not when we do not know.—Church 
Standard. 


Rejoice! Be glad! Be cheerful, of a merry counten- 
ance, of a smiling tace Be of good courage—never 
sombre, sad or gloomy. Let the joy of the Lord be your 
strength. Bubble up and run over with joy; let it well 
up from a great heart of love like a reservoir of God, from 
which you and every one else can draw inexhaustible sup- 
plies. Make everybody happy, be full of exultant joy. 
Your business is to bless ; your mission is to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to lift up the fallen, to inspire and 
encourage the despondent and fainting, to make every 
one to be glad and to rejoice.— Zhe King’s Messenger. 


A SENSE of humor modifies and reduces all that is 
exaggerated and unhealthy. It is distinctly on the side 
of health. Many lives are harsh and dry, unvarying 
simply because they have never had any humor to relieve 
them. Life pressed too strenuously in one direction be- 
comes inelastic and hard. Humor brings in a wholesome 
change of relation between our thoughts.—S. S. Zimes. 
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THE ONE-NESS OF MANKIND. 
Tue belief that other people are naturally and necessarily 
bad is an ancient myth. It has always been difficult even 
to imagine that persons who live in distant countries, and 
live in a way very different from ours, can be free of 
serious moral defect. To speak a different language, to 
have a different complexion, to dress and to eat in a 
manner unlike our own, has always caused the supposition 
that, we being altogether right, they must be extremely 
wrong. It has followed from this that one nation would 
despise and dislike another, and would suffer this ignorant 
prejudice and dislike to grow into hatred, so that wars 
prompted by greed, or ambition, or mere restlessness, 
have been easy to begin and carry on, and peoples di- 
vided only by a river or a mountain range have main- 
tained unending feuds and conflicts. 

As a matter of fact, those who have gone with open 
eyes and an unprejudiced feeling into distant countries 
have without notable exception found mankind possessing 
the same ‘‘ human nature’’ the world over. The char- 
acter of peoples is much alike, everywhere. There are 
some who have enjoyed exceptional freedom and enlight- 
enment, and there are some who have suffered exceptional 
oppression and degradation, and these variations of con- 
dition leave a deep impress on the native character, but 
at bottom there are always traits of likeness, qualities that 
are good, and qualities that are evil. The cupidity, the 
cunning, the deceitfulness, which mark some persons in 
one country, and perhaps give it a bad name, may be 
found reproduced in countries highly ‘‘ civilized,’’ as 
well, and though covered with a conventional veneer may 
do as great injury to justice and truth. There are fidelity 
and kindness, benevolence, affection, gratitude, among 
the poorest and most ignorant of mankind, as well as 
among the most elevated. 

Some suggestion of these thoughts may be found in 
an allusion which the missionary makes in an articie else- 
where to his experience in buying cattle in Persia, for the 
Armenian sufferers. He found people in his trip who 
tried to cheat and rob him; on the other hand, he got 
help, most valuable and timely, from Mohammedans, who 
displayed qualities of unswerving honesty and faithful- 
ness. It was delightful to read the passage in the report 
which mentioned this latter experience. It showed once 
more that there are good people everywhere, that no 
nation has them all, that there is truly the tie of one-ness 
which Paul declared at Athens,—that ** touch of nature ”’ 
derived from a common Father, which makes all the 
world akin. 


There is another thought of value here. It is that 
when men meet each other under the influence of a just 
and friendly spirit, they do not find cause for quarrel. 
People of different complexions, habits of life, condition, 
and knowledge, discover in each other qualities to re- 
spect, when they look for them. The war spirit may 
engender quarrel and bloodshed, but there is rarely if 
ever good reason why it should prevail over the better 
disposition to mutual good feeling. The Turks who 
oppress the Armenians, the soldiers who ravage Thessaly, 
are incited to the work by evil leadership, and could be 
led to better things by better men. There are like ‘* pas- 
sions ’’ in Greek and Turk, and the like possibility of 
redemption from evil. 


WE call attention to the announcements officially 
made for the Committee Meetings at Clear Creek in Ninth 
month. In the first place the local committee of arrange- 
ments there (Alice E. Tomlinson, secretary, address Mt. 
Palatine, Ill.), desire to have notice by the 15th proximo 
—two weeks hence—of all who expect to attend, in order 
that suitable accommodation may be provided for them. 
This request relates not only to those attending the com- 
mittee meetings, on the 9th and roth (of Ninth month), 
but those also who come to attend Illinois Yearly Meeting. 

In the second place, notice should be taken of the 
announcements by Allen J. Flitcraft and John Wm. 
Hutchinson of the railroad arrangements for getting to 
Clear Creek. Supposing that not less than one hundred 
persons from Illinois, lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska pur- 
chase tickets on the ‘‘ certificate ’’ plan, the cost to them 
will be two-thirds the full rate,—full fare going, one-third 
returning. For Friends in the East, John Wm. Hutch- 
inson is arranging a special rate, and probably through 
cars, from New York City to Lostant, (nearest station to 
Clear Creek). The charge for the round trip will proba- 
bly be about $33, but may be somewhat less, depending 
on the number who go. Those intending or thinking of 
going should correspond with him at once. 





BIRTHS. 


JENKINS.—At 1751 Belmont avenue, Chicago, Seventh month 
23, 1897, to Edward A. and Ellen A. Jenkins, a son, who has been 
named Howard M., Jr. 


DEATHS. 


EDWARDS.—At their residence in Woodstown, N. J., Sixth 
month 25, 1897, Kitturah W., wife of Barclay Edwards, aged 73 years. 

A valued and consistent member and overseer of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting, an earnest First-day school worker, and of untold 
worth in her immediate family and the neighborhood at large. In the 
Third month last they celebrated their golden wedding, and it was a 
happy occasion, at which many friends were present. Among the 
many kind thoughts expressed at that time were these : 


** United in strong bonds of wedlock, 
Just fifty long years from to-day, 
And still they continue together 
As helpmates on life’s pleasant way. 


* Still blessed on their life-long journey 
Toward a far-off, happier clime, 
Where a haven of rest awaits them, 
When done with the passing of time.” 


This haven our friend has reached so soon, and all who knew her 
** mourn her loss.’’ 
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FERRIS.—In Detroit, Mich., on the 7th of Seventh month, 
1897, Anna Ferris, at the age of 86 years. 

She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, and formerly 
lived and owned the old family home at Throggs’ Neck, New York. 
In 1890 she sold her farm, coming to Detroit, and making her home 
with Dr. A. W. Ives, who is her grand-nephew. She was universally 
loved, and was a very remarkable woman, taking a lively interest in 
the affairs of the world, which she kept up to within a few days of her 
death. She was buried in Woodmere Cemetery, in Detroit. A sister 
was Eliza S. Leggett, of Drayton Plains, Mich., and a brother Valen- 
tine Seaman, of New York City, and her daughter Annie survive her. 

KNIGHT.—In Byberry, Philadelphia, Seventh month 15, 1897, 
J. Ellwood, son of Oliver P. and Isabella Knight; a member of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

MATHER.—At Jenkintown, Pa., at her sister’s residence, Sev- 
enth month 23, 1897, Jane Mather, a member of Abington Monthly 
Meeting. 

RITCHIE.—At Swarthmore, Delaware county, Pa., Seventh 
month 25, 1897, Cornelius W. Ritchie. 

His loss will be severely felt by his family, and he will be missed as 
an attender of Friends’ meeting. He was a son-in-law of David B. 
Bullock, of Salem, N. J. Interment at Salem. * 

VICKERS.—At her residence, Baltimore city, Seventh month 18, 
1897, Rachel Dare, wife of William M. Vickers, in her 69th year; a 
member of Baltimore Meeting of Friends. 








FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 32.—EIGHTH Mont 8, 1897. 


CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Walk as children of light (for the fruit of the light 
is in all goodness and righteousness and truth) proving 
what is well-pleasing unto the Lord.—Eph. 5: 9. 


Scripture reading: Eph. 5: 1-21. 


TEACHING. 

In the chapter which forms the lesson for to-day the 
Apostle exhorted those to whom he was writing to leave 
the ways and works of unrighteousness and walk worthy 
of the vocation with which they were called: to forsake 
the darkness and slavery in which they had formerly lived 
and come forth into the glorious light and liberty of the 
kindgom of God. His argument seems to be that light 
was given to men not only for enlightenment and to make 
things manifest, but also for the purpose of growth, of 
fuller development, and fruit-bearing : that therefore those 
to whom the spiritual life of the Spirit of Christ was given 
ought to leave the works of darkness and ignorance, and 
walk in the light of righteousness, bearing the peaceable 
fruits of goodness and truth. All human experience proves 
the value of this teaching, and we who live at this time, 
and to whom this exhortation of the great Apostle comes, 
can find it supported and confirmed by history since his 
day and by our own experience as well. 

‘« Be ye therefore imitators of God.’’ The standard 
of action to which the Apostle here calls us, is so high 
that it is not strange that many should regard its attain- 
ment as an impossibility. And yet simple obedience to 
the words of the Golden Text would bring us near to such 
attainment: ‘‘ Walk as children of Light.’’ God is the 
source of spiritual Light, Goodness and Truth, and as we 
follow this true Light, shining in upon the soul, and as 
we grow in works of goodness and in the knowledge of 
the Truth, we must surely in these respects become ‘‘ imita- 
tors of God.’’ 

‘Look therefore carefully how ye walk, . . . re- 
deeming the time.’’ This last expression is worthy of 
special attention. It is also translated ‘‘ buying up the 
opportunity,’’ and the idea is that we should allow no 
opportunity for service to pass by unheeded or unused, 
for such opportunity, once gone by, does not return again. 
If the days or the times seem evil, or as we say, ‘‘ hard’”’ 
then there is all the greater need that they should be 
‘* redeemed ’’ or made better by our thus making use of 
every opportunity for true and helpful service. 


‘* Be filled with the Spirit.’’ This injunction is the 
equivalent of that which was so often on the lips of George 
Fox, and which was his last message to Friends: ‘‘ Friends, 
mind the Light.’’ The Spirit of Truth is one with the 
Light of Christ and the indwelling presence of the one is 
the same as the inshining light of the other. And yet 
men may ignore the benefits coming from light and may 
of their own accord choose to walk in darkness: they may 
close their hearts and minds to Truth and choose to follow 
error. The Spirit is ready to enter every soul and be its 
guide and comforter, but the individual soul must be 
willing to recieve the guest and ‘‘be filled with the 
Spirit. 

The ‘‘ true Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world’’ shines upon every soul, but in order 
that it may shine into the soul and enlighten it, the soul 
must be willing: the light of heaven cannot shine into an 
inverted bowl. 

There is a beautiful and true story told of Professor S. 
F. B. Morse, the inventor of the electric telegraph. Being 
asked whether, in the course of his studies and scientific 
experiments, which led up to his great discovery, he did 
not come across seemingly insuperable difficulties, he 
replied that that frequently happened. Asked what he 
did then, he replied: ‘‘I prayed for more light.’’ What 
a lesson of humility and trusting faith there is for each of 
us here. When the way before us seems dark, or closed, 
or full of difficulties, let us go to the loving Source of Light, 
and Help, and Comfort, and ask in childish faith for 
‘*more light.’ Surely he who is more ready to give 
His children good gifts than they are to ask for them,will 
grant them the needed light, and enable them to become 
in word and act ‘‘Children of the Light.’’ 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS TO CLEAR CREEK. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
For the information of Friends in the Yearly Meetings of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York, I am able to 
state that negotiations are pending, (which will be closed 
in a few days), for reduced rates from points between 
New York and Washington to Lostant, Ill. The regular 
rate, including sleeper, is about $50 for the round trip, 
but assurances have been obtained that reductions will be 
made to about $33, and a fair prospect that it may bestill 
further reduced to $28. This will include accommoda- 
tion on the sleeping cars, which will be run through to 
Lostant without change. As these reductions are some- 
what dependent on the size of the party, it is very im- 
portant to know immediately the number who have any 
thought of going. I shall be pleased to answer all in- 
quiries in regard to route or other details. 

Joun Wm. HuTCHINSON. 
j1t West 84th street, New York City. 





Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


On my return from an absence of three days from 
home, I find a letter from B. D. Caldwell, Chairman of 
the Western Passenger Association on my desk, giving in- 
formation as to arrangements for Friends west of Chicago, 
intending to attend the Clear Creek meetings. His letter 
says : 

‘In regard to application for reduction in fare in 
favor of persons attending the Executive Committees of 
the First-Day School, Philanthropic, Educational, and 
Religious Conferences of the Seven Yearly Meetings of 
Friends, also Illinois Yearly Meeting of Friends, to be 
held in Clear Creek, Putnam county, Ill., on September 
8-17, 1897, we take pleasure in advising you that rate of 
a fare and one-third for the round trip upon the certifi- 
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cate plan, from points in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, has been announced subject to the condi- 
tions herein named, over such lines shown on the en- 
closed slips, as are interested.’”’ 

The ‘conditions’? named are those usual in such 
cases, and can be ascertained upon inquiry at the office 
where ticket is bought. Full fare is paid going, anda 
certificate (to be asked for) got with the ticket; this 
certificate must be stamped at Clear Creek, and the re- 
turn ticket can be got at one-third regular fare. But in 
order to get this reduction there must be 100 such certifi- 
cates from the territory namei—lIllinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. 

The arrangement for Friends east of Chicago is in the 
charge of John Wm. Hutchinson, New York. 

ALLEN J. FLITCRAFT. 
Oak Park, Ill., Seventh month 2}. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A FRIEND writes: Our quarterly meeting (Westbury), at 
Westbury, L. I., on the 24th inst., was of more than 
usual interest. Our friends Robert S. Haviland, Aaron 
M. Powell, and Harriet E. Kirk, were with us very ac- 
ceptably. In the afternoon there was again a large gath- 
ering, it being under the charge of the Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor. The special subject under discus- 
sion was ‘‘ The Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ’’ and 
incidentally Vivisection. The discussion was opened by 
Benjamin D. Hicks, superintendent of that department of 
Poilanthropic Work in the yearly meeting. He gave an 
interesting account of his early recollections of Heury 
Bergh and his work in prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Aaron M. Powell gave some account of the anti-vivisec- 
tion work among Friends in England. There was an in- 
teresting discussion. 


Several members of the Visiting Committee of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting visited Friends’ meeting at Read- 
ing, Pa., on First-day last. There wasa good attendance 
at the meeting, and the occasion was regarded as satisfac- 
tory. Samuel Jones, one of the committee, had some- 
thing to offer, and Daniel F. Moore, of Phcenixville, and 
others also spoke acceptably. 


Western Quarterly Meeting was held at London Grove, 
Chester county, Pa., on the 22d inst., the attendance 
being larger than is usual at this time of the year. The 
speakers were Ezra Fell, Joseph Powell, Margaretta 
Walton, Enoch Hannum, and William M. Way. The 
business meeting was held in joint session for the first 
time. Sarah Ann Conard was appointed clerk, and Au- 
gustus Brosius assistant. 

The subject of the establishment of a Friends’ Home 
in this quarterly meeting received consideration. 


ALCOHOL IN ARcTIC TRAVEL.—Young men who read 
Dr. Nansen’s book, ‘‘ Fathest North,’’ and are interested 
in the cause of temperance, should make a note of what 


he says concerning alcoholic liquors. Coming from such 
a source, the statement carries great weight. He says: 
‘* It is often supposed that, even though spirits are not 
intended for daily use, they ought to be taken upon an 
expedition for medical purposes. I would readily ac- 
knowledge this, if any one could show me a single case 
in which such a remedy is necessary ; but, till this is 
done, I shall maintain that this pretext is not sufficient, 
and that the best course is to brush alcoholic drinks from 
the list of necessaries for an Arctic expedition.”’ 


' know full well they ought to perform. 


_ LETTER TO A BIRTHRIGHT MEMBER. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


LookINnG over some old letters lately, I found one to a 
birthright member who appeared not to have prized her 
membership with Friends. With a hope of showing her 
what she was forsaking, and awakening a love for the 
truth in its freedom and simplicity, I had written, among 
other things, the following, which I am willing your read- 
ers may have laid before them, thinking that, to some at 
least, it will be refreshing, and ‘‘ as face answering to face 
in a glass.’’ 

‘*The only reason the members of the Society of 
Friends are not the best kind of people and the best kind 
of Christians, is that they do not fully live up to their 
high profession, and perform all the duties which they 
For ‘ the law has 
been written in the heart ’ where every man and woman 
has heard the divine Word, has been ‘shown what is 
good, and what the Lord our God requires of us, even to 
do justly, to love mercy and walk humbly,’ faithfully, 
obediently, ‘ with our God,’ who has so instructed every 
rational creature. For ‘ light has come into the world,’ 
it is ‘ the light of men and lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’ It is that ‘grace of God which brings 
salvation and has appeared unto all men, teaching us that, 
denying all ungodliness and the world’s lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and Godly in this present world,’ 
or, as the Revised Version has it, ‘ the grace of God hath 
appeared, bringing salvation to all men, teaching us to 
the intent that we should live soberly,’ etc. 

‘It was by this ‘Word’ and ‘Grace’ that the 
‘ Divine Philosopher,’ Plato, was made to know (as every- 
body else is) so well that nothing was more sure to him, 
than that he ought to be as good and as noble as he could. 
By this same power and authority in the human soul are 
we all made to know, absolutely and unquestionably, that 
love is better than hatred, truth than falsehood, justice 
than injustice, kindness than cruelty, and that the Golden 
Rule is good, and that therefore, and with equal certainty, 
we ought to be loving, true, just, and kind, and should 
render such treatment to others as we should like be- 
stowed upon ourselves. 

‘«That such are God’s gift and grace to all the ra- 
tional children of men, and that it is their duty to live 
and walk accordingly, are the essential and saving doc- 
trines of the Friends; that men are quickened and made 
alive, ‘ born again,’ by the Inner Light and do spiritually 
grow, more or less, according to their obedience and 
faithfulness to the same, which very often ‘shineth in 
darkness and the darkness comprehends it not.’ Nearly 
all men are largely directed by it, into many good deeds, 
and away from many wicked ones. It is a partial saviour 
to nearly all, and a complete saviour to the perfectly obe- 
dient ; and so, indeed, God is the saviour of all men, 
specially of them that believe ; (1. Tim. 4: 10), specially 
and fully of those that, so having the light, ‘ believe in 
the light, and walk in the light, and become children of 
the light ’ and of the day. 

‘* I would that all might be such ‘ Quakers,’—such 
‘ Christians,’ —as all the good are, regardless of names. 

‘« [have not taken pains to quote verbatim, but rather 
hastily, giving any perceptions of truths inferrible from 
the texts,—truth to me, whatever the exact texts may 
mean.’’ CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH. 

Waynesville, O. 


WHAT is unlawfully gained cannot be comfortably used; no, nor 
that which is inordinately coveted ; it is just that the desires, which are 
insatiable, should always be unsatisfied ; and that those should never 
have enough, who never know when they have enough. 





THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPOSITORY. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Tuis collection, inaugurated by Robert Adger at the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, promises to 
be an interesting and attractive feature. Engravings or 
photographs of many of the workers in the anti-slavery 
struggle are here gathered together, as well as others bear- 
ing on that important revolution in public sentiment. 

There were many who, whilst not being among the 
demonstrative or conspicuous advocates, yet did a valuable 
work, and some of them more important than the orators. 
I remember at the laying of the corner-stone of this 
Home, our late friend, Hunn Jenkins, of Delaware (later 
of Philadelphia), was invited by William Hawkins to 
accompany him. Hunn was aman of good judgment, 
and more given to deeds than words. After some ad- 
dresses a colored minister was soliciting contributions, 
and when the name of ‘‘ Hunn Jenkins, g50,’’ was handed 
in, he exclaimed: ‘*‘ Hunn Jenkins! that is a name we 
colored people have known as one of our best friends, in 
the State of Delaware. Whereis he?’’ and when Hunn 
was pointed out, he grasped him by the hand cordially, 
and thanked him for his interest. 

There were many like Hunn Jenkins, Richard Moore, 
of Quakertown, .Pa., and others, who should be remem- 
bered in this collection. It is also desirable to have a 
library of anti-slavery as well as pro-slavery publications. 

Contributions of any of these things may be left with 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street, or sent to 
Robert Adger, at Philadelphia post-office, or at the 
Home, 4400 Belmont avenue. j. Mm. TF. 


Jean IncELow.—A notice of her in an exchange 
says: 


‘* Her reputation will rest upon her poems, which 
strike a very true and sincere note, in spite of the traces 
of Tennyson and Robert Browning that are obvious in 


her earlier work. She was passionately fond of the sea, 
and the sea air is to be found in many of her books. 
Most popular of all her poems is ‘ High tide on the Coast 
of Lincolnshire,’ which is still recited in every school- 
room. Probably next to this in popularity is the 
collection of ‘Songs of Seven,’ in which seven epochs 
in a woman’s life are illustrated. After her first attempt 
success came easily to Miss Ingelow, but she was not 
spoiled by it, and both her work and her life kept a 
certain child-like simplicity. She lived quietly in a 
quaint old Queen Anne house in Kensington. The 
kindliness of her nature is illustrated by the fact that for 
years she was accustomed to give what she called a ‘ copy- 
right dinner’ three times a week to 12 poor persons just 
discharged from the hospitals.’’ 


SnurF Stitt Usep.—‘‘ Notwithstanding that the gold 
enameled snuff-boxes of the rich of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are laid on the shelf,’’ says the V. Y. Press, ‘‘ the 
consumption of snuff has continued to increase. I had 
an idea that nearly a ippers lived in the Southern 
States, and was surprised to the other day that 
Boston is the largest consumer of snuff in the United 
States. They use it on the sly over there. A manufac- 
turer from Waltham informed me that all the spare time 
of his clerk was employed in doing up snuff in five and 
ten-cent packages for the factory girls, who formed ina 
long line every Saturday night, when paid off, and pur- 
chased a week’s supply. There are four great snuff 
factories in the United States, whose annual output is 
13,000,000 pounds. Twenty years ago only 3,000,000 
pounds were manufactured.”’ 
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Correspondence Friends’ Inteliigencer and Journal. 


CALIFORNIA AFTER FORTY YEARS. 


NEARLY forty years ago I entered southern California (from 
a toilsome trip overland) amid surroundings so different 
from the present that I must mention them in connection 
with my main topic. Debouching upon the plains 
stretching toward the Pacific through the Sierras, by the 
Cajin Pass, we saw (1858) then a desert plain of ninety 
miles, except as it was relieved by the little towns of San 
Bernardino, Los Angeles, El Monte, and a few Spanish 
ranches. From the former place on the line of travel it 
was twelve miles to the first ranch, the second was thirty 
miles, the third forty-eight, the fourth, Los Angeles, 
sixty miles. From there to the coast there was an almost 
unsettled expanse of thirty miles to San Pedro, the sea- 
port. On the whole road I did not then meet a vehicle 
except in the settlements; we would see an occasional 
horseman looking up the wild cattle and _ horses 
which, though branded, ran free, but travel there was 
none. Farming as we understand it there was none. 
The Mexicans scratched up the ground a little with 
wooden plows, drawn by oxen, the yokes lashed to their 
horns with rawhide thongs, and sowed wheat and planted 
a little corn, and in the grape sections vines were culti- 
vated and the same may be said of oranges to a very 
limited extent, but practically cattle-raising for their 
hides and tallow was the main industry on the vast plains 
between the mountains and the sea. 

Now, after thirty eight years, how different! Com- 
parisons are said to be odious ; but I do not find them so 
here. The desert plain I once saw is covered now with 
orchards of apricot, peach, orange, lemon, walnut, 
almond, fig, etc., one after another in quick succession. 
Towns have sprung up like magic, and once in a while a 
large hotel rises where the scrubby grease-wood grew. 
Lines of railroad parallel one another, and travel is 
heavy. Of course things are not as prosperous as they 
were five years ago. The ‘‘ boom time,’’ of which the 
natives speak so lovingly, is ‘‘ off,’’ but for all that there 
are more signs of prosperity here than in any place I 
have seen since I left home, —in Los Angeles in particular. 
The only thing that seems to be overdone is apricot cul- 
ture ; the pick of the fruit only bringing $8 per ton, 
now, at the canneries. Great quantities of this fruit are 
put up, as labor is low, the employés making but about 
50 cents per day on contract work. Los Angeles is typi- 
cal of the prosperity of Southern California, unless the 
people misrepresent matters grossly. It is certainly a fine 
city. The stores are ahead of those of San Francisco in 
appearance. The street car service is complete, the 
streets nicely paved, and swept at night. Cable traction 
has been the rule, but this is being supplanted by electric 
power. The population is now over 100,000, more than 
doubled in ten years. And to think of it as it was when 
I was here before! The engine whistle supplants the 
oaths of the ox-driver, the clang of the electric car the 
cries of the donkey boy, and energy and push the sleepi- 
ness of the old town. I could write pages of compari- 
sons, but I started out to give an account of a visit toa 
California meeting. 

On First-day morning three of us who had been 
making Los Angeles a central point for visiting the sur- 
rounding points of interest, left by street car for Pasadena, 
where is the second largest ‘‘ Friends’ church’’ in Cali- 
fornia. There are two meetings in the town, sometimes 
called to distinguish them the Wilbur and the Gurney,— 
the former the Conservative. Fearing there would be no 
speaking at the first place we did not go there, though 
we found out there generally is, and went to the latter. 
The church is appropriately named, as it has a bell and 
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tower. It was new, in a nice part of the town, electric 
lighted, and arranged for Sabbath-schools. The audience- 
room had been profusely decorated for a ‘‘ special Chris- 
tian Endeavor service,’’ several members of this body 
(Christian Endeavor) who belonged to the Gurney 
branch of Eastern Friends being present on their way 
home from the meeting at San Francisco. In front of 
the pulpit was a basket of oranges, flanked by purple 
flowers, to typify the C. E. colors. At each end of the 
altar were flowers of the same colors, and the organ 
bloomed with them. On each side of the pulpit were 
imitations of candles, tipped with electric globes, and 
around these vines were twined. 

The Sabbath school had just begun. A tall, venerable 
man acted as superintendent, and the differcnt classes were 
scattered over the large building. An Indiana Friend 
had charge of the Bible Class, and he was thoroughly 
prepared for his work,—full of energy and information 
when his class could not meet the profounder questions. 
Two other classes, junior to the first, occupied the main 
audience room. The smaller children were in other parts 
of the building. After the coming together of the school, 
a young woman went to the organ, and all sang who could, 
then there was an address of an Eastern ‘‘ pastor,’’ and 
the school was dismissed. There are over a hundred 
members of the school ; they were all bright and intelli- 
gent and seemed interested in the work. 
recess the meeting gathered. The services were precisely 
like those of any Evangelical church, except that 
before the ‘‘ pastor ’’ made his prayer he gave others an 
opportunity. This was made by a Richmond Friend, who 
is a regular ‘‘ pastor,’’ Dr. Berfer, who also preached the 
sermon of the day, after a chapter from the Bible was 
read. This was a scholarly address, such as you might 
hear from what are known as ‘‘ first-class city churches.’’ 
Then came singing, prayer, singing again ; then the most 
startling innovation,—the collection. At the sign of the 
pastor, H. Tibbits, four young men stepped forward, and 
sticks like billiard cues with velvet bags on the ends were 
given them. With these they went around and then re- 
turned the collections. Some of the contributions were 
in small envelopes. The announcements had been pre- 
viously made, and were of the usual character in churches. 
Besides the congregational singing, there was singing by 
a well-trained choir, whose voices would have been valued 
in churches of more pretentions. Outside, the trees and 
flowers of the tropic region flourished their foliage and 
bloom,—towering palms, tall, bending banana plants, 
climbing roses, century plants, and bristling cacti. 
Nature seemed to endorse the departure these California 
Friends were making from what we thought the good old 
ways. But as we Friends from the Far East,—perhaps 
wedded to our prejudices,—sat there listening to the new 
rendering of Quakerism, we felt a yearning towards the 
plain meeting-house, a short way off, where Mary Lee was 
raising her inspiring voice, reaching those who sat there 
in the conviction that they were worshiping in the way 
of the great founder of the Society. The music, the sing- 
ing, the brilliant service of the ‘‘ Friends’ Church ’’ were 
in harmony with the warm air, the bright sky, and luxu- 
riant vegetation, perhaps, but not with the sober ways of 
Quakerism as we know it. 

Among. the audience was a lady of ninety, who had 
moved to Pasadena with her children. With her serene 
face and plain attire she seemed to sit there as one from 
the past, rebuking the innovations coming over her be- 
loved Society. Through the music, song, sermon, and, I 
may add, collection, I could see this aged land-mark of 
our Society, and the sight was refreshing, and as soon as 
the sermon was over I passed those high in the church to 


After a short | 





take this Friend by the hand, and tell her how glad the 
sight of her plain bonnet made me, and how good to the 
ear were her ‘‘thee’’ and ‘ First-day,’’ in contrast to the 
ignoring of the plain language during service and after. 

There was not a word in the sermon, and as I said, it 
was an eloquent one, to show that the speaker had ever 
heard of George Fox, except his saying at one point that 
we should no more be bound by him than the members of 
other societies should be bound by their founders; new 
issues had come up, and we should meet them with modern 
weapons. The plain language he entirely ignored in the 
sermon. I thought that it would have been more in 
place for these Friends to have joined some other society 
or give themselves some other name, than to worship under 
their present name. 

There is a yearly meeting of these Friends of Cali- 
fornia composed of the following subordinates, taking 
precedence as follows: Whittier, Pasadena, Alladino, 
Alameda, Long Beach, Los Angeles, and Waldemen ; the 
latter two weak, the last declining. The first two are 
strong, and together number nine hundred members. 
They are the seat of the quarterly meetings, and are 
monthly meetings. These Friends have adapted them- 
selves to the Coast, so different from their Eastern homes. 
The climate has by no means robbed them of their energy, 
and they are actively engaged in business, —farming, car- 
pentering, and other trades, besides the professions. 
They are also devoted to philanthropic labor, in the lines 
of temperance and social purity. The last is of such 
prominence here that broad allusions are made to it in 
the pulpits. _— oa 

Pasadena, Cal. 


Boycott.—Captain Boycott, who was agent (or 
owner) of an estate in Ireland, and whose ‘letting 
alone’’ gave rise to a new word, has recently died. 
Apropos of his death, the fact is noted that the word 
‘boycott ’’ first came into use at the end of 1880. 
Thus in the London Daz/y News of December 13, 1880, 
may be read: ‘‘ Already the stoutest-hearted are yielding 
on every side to the dread of being ‘ Boycotted.’’’ At 
that time, it will be seen, the word had still a capital 
letter, and was placed in inverted commas. Gradually 
these marks of neologism disappeared, and by 1886 the 
New English Dictionary recorded that the word no longer 
required a capital letter. To boycott, to be boycotted, a 
boycott, the boycott had all become common forms in 
English. The verb made the tour of the world, and 
appears as boycotter in French, boycotten in Dutch, 
boycottiren in German, and in Russian boikottirovat. 


A Pian oF ‘‘CHuRCH Becoinc.’’—The Pilot, of 
Boston, a Roman Catholic journal, says that an example 
which Catholics might profitably follow as to methods of 
raising money for religious purposes has been set by some 
Anglican ladies in London. They have organized under 
the title of ‘* The Society of Church Beggars,’’ with 
distinct purposes to abolish fairs and bazars, and offer 
personally to collect for any church or charity whose 
representatives will promise not to have recourse to these 
objectionable methods. The arguments they use are, 
that church fairs are not in churchly spirit, and that, if a 
good cause be properly presented, people are reasonable 
enough and religious enough in the main to give without 
getting some trivial sweetmeat or ornament in exchange 
for their money. 


RECENTLY, in one day, at Atlanta, Ga., twenty-five divorce suits 
were filed, and in quite all these was a paragraph alleging intemper- 
ance as one of the chief provocations. 
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OCEAN REVERIES—III. 


THIs sunny morn 
The breakers washed me up a curvéd shell, 
Of its small tenant long forlorn, — 
An empty and deserted cell. 
I held it to mine ear, 
And from its purple chambers seemed to hear, 
Faint as the echoes of a fairy bell, 
Strange tidings from that hidden world 
Down in the emerald deeps, 
Far from the billows’ fretful moan 
And sobbing monotone, — 
Wide ocean-floors empearled, 
Where fair sub-tidal forests wave 
Their noiseless leafage in pellucid streams ; 
Where from the walls of many a coral cave 
The soft sea-lantern glows, 
Shedding its phosphor beams 
On sponges, lucent fronds, and oozy weeds, 
And all the viewless life that grows 
In those unfathomed ocean-meads,— 
Fantastic realms more fair than have been sung 
In old poetic story. 


This fragile shell, methinks, bath clung 
Unto the foot of some vast promontory 
Deep-rooted in the underseas, 
About whose rocky bases curled, 
The vegetation of the nether world, 
But on whose lofty crown the tossing trees 
Moaned in the constant breeze. 
Tall sentinels of some lone shore, 
They little dreamed 
That far beneath the wintry roar 
Of those chill, barking seas 
Eternal summer gleamed ! 


Perchance came one sad day 
When this wee denizen 
Of that hoar cliff's deep base was torn away 
By some wild current keen, 
That severed with impetuous rage 
Its ancient anchorage. 
Up, up, ’twas carried then, 
Through azure solitude and aqueous glooms, 
Past loveliest ocean—blooms 
Colored with amber-gold and tremulous green, 
And tincts that but the diver’s eye hath seen, 
Thence whirling high and far 
Toward this our upper day, 
At length it rested on a pebbled bar ; 
And there by ruthless theft 
Of ravening fish the life was reft 
From this wee, harmless thing, 
And but the shell was left, — 
Within whose hollow cavicles still ring, 
Resounding sorrowfully aye, 
The echoes of its dole. 


I'll bear thee to mine inland home, fair shell, 
Far from the thunderous roll 
And roaring of the salty swell. 
There thou shalt chant for me 


Thine endless elegy, 

Soft harmonies to soothe the soul, 

Mid dusty uplands whispering, sweet as sleep, 
Cool memories of thy dreamed-of home 
Beneath the bubbling foam 

Of the complaining billows of the deep. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

THE chief articles in the current issue of Harper's Magazine are 
a description of the inauguration of President McKinley, by Richard 
Harding Davis; a paper on the ‘“ Hungarian Millennium,”—the 
thousand-year Exposition at Buda-Pesth,—by F. Hopkinson Smith ; 
and an article by Fletcher Osgood, entitled ‘* A State in Arms against 
a Caterpillar,’’ wherein he describes the contest waged in Massachusetts 
for the destruction of the gypsy moth. All these are illustrated. Dr. 
H. S. Williams’s series of papers on the ‘“Century’s Progress in 
Physics,” is represented this month by one on ‘‘ The Ether and 
Ponderable Matter.” 





Vechten Waring, for some time at Waterbury, Conn., and con- 
nected with the Waterbury Watch Company, has purchased the maga- 
zines, Babyland and Little Men and Women, and will conduct their 
publication at 150 Nassau street, New York City. The former was 
established in 1877; it is intended for mothers to read to very small 
children; the other, established 1880, is adapted to the reading tastes 
of children of seven and upward. ‘“ The high standard of excellence 
which has always characterized these magazines,” the publisher says 
‘will be maintained, with no lessening of the bright and attractive 
features.” Both are monthly ; Bady/and 50 cents a year, Little Men 
and Women, $1.00. 





Scattered Seeds, increased in size by the addition of the eight pages 
containing the juvenile lessons, and other matter, is increasingly inter- 
esting and useful. In every neighborhood Friends will find it a ser- 
viceable representative of our Society for distribution among children. 
The price, 50 cents a year, is very moderate, but to clubs as low as 25 
cents, (10 copies or over to one address), it is extremely cheap. The 
number for Seventh month is very attractive, with a profusion of illus- 
trations, including an excellent picture of Queen Victoria. L. H. 
Hall, editor and publisher, Swarthmore, Pa. 





Scribner's midsummer number is a ‘ Fiction Number,” but there 
is, besides, an interesting article by Prof. Israel C. Russell, in which he 
gives his “Impressions of Mount Rainier,” gained from a recent 
ascent. In another paper, Walter A. Wyckoff, a young university 
graduate and student of social problems, tells his actual experiences 
while earning his entire living for two years as an unskilled laborer. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y.—This summer school, in 
which Henry R. Russell and Edward Rawson are taking an active 
part, began its sessions on the 20th instant. The Glens Falls news- 
papers give extended reports of the lectures. H.R. Russell's opening 
talk to teachers, in Ordway Hall, on elementary science, made a strong 
plea for the teaching of the elements of physics and chemistry experi- 
mentally in schools. Manual training, too, should be as universally 
taught. Manual training contributes to the best mental development. 
The work should include the construction of illustrative apparatus for 
science teaching. This form of manual training is adapted to boys and 
girls alike ; it will appeal to the patrons and friends of the school, and 
it will furnish a means of supplying schools with an abundance of 
serviceable apparatus. Several pieces of such apparatus were exhibited 
and a number of experiments were successfully performed. Hints were 
given as to the introduction of such work into the smallest schools, even 
in the country school with one teacher, and it was shown that it need 
not be attended with much expense. 

The department of which H. R. Russell has charge is located in 
the Glen street public school building, and there are two classes at 
work, one of teachers, who wish to add experimental science to their 
teaching, and one of children. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
THADDEusS S. KENDERDINE, of Newtown, Pa., with two companions, 
Daniel L. Beans and Evan T. Worthington, is visiting the Pacific 
Coast. He was one of the early American visitors to California, 
having gone there overland in 1858, with a train of ox-teams, and 
suffering much hardship and privation, the details of which he has re- 
lated in his interesting book, “A California Tramp.” 

Rufus M. Jones, editor of the American Friend, reached Philadel- 
phia on the 26th inst., on his return from his trip to England. He 
made a visit to Switzerland, in company with Prof. Rendel Harris, and 
spent a week in Germany. 














FRIENDS AT WOODSTOWN. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

On Sixth-day, 23d inst , Cooper and Ida Kirby Coles, of Woodstown, 
N. J., entertained at their farm, ‘* Creamridge,’’ a company of six 
elderly Friends, who were the guests of their mother, Mary A. Kirby, 
—Elizabeth Cawley, Hannah K. Pedrick, Mary H. Clark, Priscilla 
Lippincott, Jane Davis, and Eijizabeth D. Lippincott, all of Woods- 
town. The oldest one of the company was aged 82, but seemed as 
bright and sprightly as one of only half her years. Not one of them 
but has passed the “ three score’ mark, and we could but note in this 
gathering the mellowing influences that time brings into the lives of 
those who live by the leadings of the Spirit. They only seemed to be 
girls of an older growth, all the sharp corners of a strong individuality 
were worn smooth, and the life of each seemed to fit so closely to the 
life of all that it was a joy to observe. E. R. K. 


ORDER, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school ; 
Truth, said the wise man ; 
Pleasure, said the fool ; 
Love, said the maiden ; 
Beauty, said the page ; 
Freedom, said the dreamer ; 
Home, said the sage ; 

Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, said the seer— 


Spake my heart full sadly : 
“* The answer is not here.’’ 


Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard : 

** Each heart holds the secret, 
Kindness is the word.” 


—John Boyle O' Reilly. 


MY LAKE. 


A LoT of lucid lily things 
Grew round its edge in bows and strings, 
And myriad pairs of tissue wings, 

White, yellow, purple, blue, 


All bent above the water there 

To see which one did out-compare 

In being sweet and being fair, 
With everything that grew. 


High overhead the arching trees 

Touched joyous hands at every breeze, 

And scattered down with reckless ease 
A shower of light and shade. 


Sometimes a happy throated bird— 

Its mellow note an instant heard— 

A troop of sleeping echoes stirred, 
Then flitted toward the glade. 


Hid as a secret of the wood 

My lake lay, just a pearly rood, 

And wanton winds scarce ever wooed 
It from a pulseless rest. 


Its bosom was a placid place— 
Sweet Nature often spares such space 
For those who, weary in life's race, 
Seek her in pensive quest. 
—Harper's Bazar. 


THE seamen in the United States Navy consume 150,000 *pounds 
of plug tobacco every year. 


ZO OLOGISTS say that all known species of wild animals are 
gradually diminishing in size. 


ABOUT 30,000 families make their living in Paris in connection with 
the cab industry and taking care of the horses. 


Do not forget that a person ‘‘too busy” to take care of his health 
js like a workman too busy to sharpen his tools. 


‘‘ A GREAT war,’’ a German proverb says, ‘‘leaves the country 
with three armies—an army of cripples, an army Of mourners, and an 
army of thieves.” 


THE great Knox hat factory in Brooklyn, N. Y., has positively 
forbidden the bringing of beer or any alcoholic liquor into the factory 
buildings under any circumstances. 
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BUYING OXEN FOR THE ARMENIANS. 

One of the ways in which the English Friends’ Armenian fund 
has been employed is the purchase of oxen in Persia, to be used by the 
Armenians, of the Van Province,—bordering on Persia. The animals 
will be branded as the property of the British Consul, so they will 
not be taken by the Kurdish soldiers. A recent letter, published in 
the Friend, London, describes the trip of the missionary, I1. M. Allen, 
to secure the oxen. 

In a province like this, which supports itself, and that 
chiefly by the work of its Christian peasants, this con- 
dition of the large agricultural population, deprived by 
one fell stroke of everything, including the most neces- 
sary of all, its oxen, gave the deepest apprehension. 
Under these circumstances Major Williams began to con- 
sider the best steps for preventing the crowning fatality 
of a famine, and with this end in view appropriated 
2,000 Turkish liras from funds he had in hand, for the 
purchase of oxen early in the spring. As my family was 
still in Persia, and it would be necessary for me to go and 
bring it back to Van some time in April or May, Major 
Williams asked me if I would be willing to go somewhat 
earlier and begin the purchase of cattle in Persia, where 
the season always opens much earlier, and where a large 
proportion of the cattle stolen from this province had 
been taken and sold. The matter was talked over with 
the Vali and Dr. Raynolds, and it was arranged that I 
should go. 

BUYING THE OXEN. 


I started early in February, in order to have sufficient 
time for preliminary preparations, but, as the event 
proved, I went much too early. I was accompanied as 
far as Khoy by the Hon. Mr. Thesiger, now British Vice- 
Consul in Algiers. We were snowed up in Serai, twenty 
miles from the frontier, by a terrific storm for two days, 
and would have remained there longer had not a caravan 
of 120 empty pack animals come along and opened a 
path for us. The snow was on an average 3 feet deep, 
but we pulled through to Kotur, a frontier town in Persia, 
and then by two days’ traveling down the long rocky 
valley we arrived at Khoy, from which point Mr. Thesiger 
turned northward on his way to England, via Djulfa and 
Tiflis. After his departure I spent my time between 
Khoy, Salmas, and Urmia, a district extending ninety 
miles, making the necessary preparations and inquiries. 
I had planned to begin purchasing early in March, but 
winter set in for a second season apparently. Storm 
followed storm, while a short cold continued to the very 
end of March, so that not an ox could be seen outside 
the dark stables. The winter in the Van region was 
necessarily even more severe, owing to the higher altitude. 
Finally I was able to make a beginning in Gavelan, half- 
way between Salmasand Urmia. I had with me a cattle- 
buyer, Shahen Agha by name, who rendered me most 
valuable assistance. I wish to say this, that I owe what- 
ever of success I had largely to this man’s untiring 
vigilance and work, and moreover to his sterling integrity, 
which I was able to prove again and again. We began 
buying on April 5th, and remained in Gavelan until the 
morning of the 21st, when we started with a herd of 
107 oxen for Khoy, via Salmas. These oxen had been 
purchased from the ten villages on the little plain west of 
Lake Urmia. 

SOME OF ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


Before an actual trial, the buying of oxen seemed to 
me the simplest matter in the world, but I very soon found 
out that it required the hardest kind of work. Some of 
the following are the peculiar difficulties involved. In 
the first place one must walk or ride long distances to 
visit the widely scattered villages, and in each of these 
he must spend several hours, examining the many oxen 
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brought for sale, selecting the few suitable, and must 
bargain for each in the usual Oriental manner. Then, 
toward evening, the cattle must be driven several miles 
to the central village, where headquarters are established. 
The daily-increasing herd must be quartered under cover 
in the various stables of the village, for the night air is 
still cold. Straw must be brought and the oxen fed. 
They must be watered twice a day and cleaned. The 
branding of the cattle requires the time and strength of 
several men. A constant watch must be kept over the 
employés to see that they do their work faithfully. The 
test comes, of course, in the buying, where the greatest 
skill and vigilance are necessary, in order to avoid buy- 
ing cattle having rupture or diseased organs, and more 
than all to know the age of the animal, a thing which 
even the majority of the peasants are not able to deter- 
mine. We tried as far as possible to buy oxen under 
eight years of age. 


A FRAUDULENT AGENT CIRCUMVENTED. 


On reaching Salmas we sent the oxen, with the herds- 
men and guards, to a village on the lower part of the 
plain, while Shahen Agha, my servant, and I went toa 
village nearer the central town of Dilman, where we had 
business to transact. The next day we spent in receiving 
the fifty-five oxen which had been bought by one of my 
agents in Salmas, in closing accounts with him, and in 
showing the oxen to the Custom House officials. The 
next morning we sent the herd off to Khoy, and we 
were to follow later in the day, but we were detained by 
several matters, and could not start before 3 a. m. the 
next day. We arrived in Khoy at noon. I went at 
once to the bank agent’s office, and there found to my 
dismay that the man to whom I had entrusted the buying 
of a few oxen had overdrawn £100. I had given him 
drafts for only £200. This man had always been con- 
sidered very trustworthy. However, at the time I felt 
willing to recognize the bill, provided the oxen purchased 
proved satisfactory. He had bought about 300 oxen by 
employing several agents to help him. 

There were two herds, one at a village five miles 
distant and the other seven miles. Without delay I 
mounted with Shahen Agha and went to the nearer 
village. Words cannot describe our chagrin and dismay 
when we went among the herd of 118 oxen and saw ata 
glance that the majority were unfit for use, half-starved, 
overworked, and old. There was no longer any doubt 
of a fraud having been perpetrated. I spent several 
anxious hours considering what I could do. At first it 
seemed as if it would provea difficult problem with which 
to grapple, but after calm deliberation I came to the con- 
clusion that as my letters to this man had been sufficiently 
explicit, stating the age at which I would accept cattle, 
and as my drafts had authorized the expenditure of only 
£200, I could sustain a perfectly clear case. After send- 
ing Shahen Agha to examine the second herd, and find- 
ing the oxen were of the first herd type, I very quickly 
made up my mind to select out of these two herds such as 
I could accept, thus covering the £200, and let the 
fraudulent purchasers do what they chose with the rest. 
When my decision was known, such a storm of abuse 
broke over our heads as I have seldom witnessed. Those 

who had been hugging themselves at the thought of the 
neat little profit they hoped to make, when they realized 
my intention raved and cursed like maniacs ; then find- 
ing that of no avail, began to bewail and shed tears. In 
the meantime an attempt was made to bribe my cattle- 


buyer, Shahen Agha, if he would only promise to 
He 
at once informed me of the fact, and thus put me ina 


warrant the cattle and so oblige me to accept them. 


position to make my charges doubly strong. 











oxen out of the two herds, I had the valuable assistance 
of the Turkish Consul at Khoy, and a Moslem banker of 

the same city. 
presence and influence in adjusting the whole difficulty 
and arranging the matter of customs. 
that in this matter I suffered no financial loss. 
Friday evening our own herd of purchased cattle num- 
bered 352, and after completing the necessary arrange- 
ments, we gathered them all at Var, a village not far from 
Khoy, under the lee of the mountains on the west. 


hours our road lay over one of the spurs. 
was gradual, but the descent very steep. 
from the worry and bustle of the previous days to this 
quiet and leisurely mode of travel was refreshing indeed, 
as we stopped now and then to let the cattle graze on the 
hillsides. Early in the afternoon we made a halt ata 
very old deserted caravanserai, built entirely of stone 
arches which intersect each other. 
ner for ourselves, spread our horse blankets down, col- 
lected a pile of a certain oily brushwood, and made 
ready for the night. 
shouting on the part of the herdsmen, the cattle came 
pouring into the caravanserai, filling every available inch 
of room. 
the light from our fires and lantern threw into weird re- 
lief a few of the nearer cattle under the black arches, 
and cast a warmer glow on the faces of the guards and 
herdsmen about me. 
the roar of the swollen river, as it thundered on its 
course. 


up the valley. 
some march, especia!ly for the oxen, whose feet were still 








HELP FROM MOHAMMEDANS. 
During those days of selecting and bargaining for the H 























They rendered me great help by their 

















I am glad to add 
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A NIGHT IN A DESERTED CARAVANSERAI. 
We finally started for the border. For the first three 


The ascent 
The change 


















































We swept out a cor- 














Just at dusk, with a great deal of 

















The scene at night was picturesque indeed, 


























From outside we could only hear 














DRIVING THE HERD HOME. 
Early on the following morning we were on our way 
That day proved to be a long and weari- 




















tender. The road is extremely narrow, so that very 
often in single file was the only way in which they could 
pass. Twice oxen jumped into the river and swam 
across, although they were nearly drowned in the attempt. 
Once our baggage horse just saved himself from falling 
over a precipice, but on the whole our journey was re- 
markably free from accident. Two hours before reaching 
Kotur it became very chilly. I pushed on with two of 
the men, and made preparations for the coming oxen. 
We found that they would be obliged to remain outdoors, 
and have nothing to eat till morning. I felt very sorry 
for the herdsmen, for the night was cold, and rain and 
snow were falling ; but as there was no help for it, I told 
them to build a huge fire and make the best of it. 


A THRILLING EXPERIENCE. 


The next day we passed through a thrilling experience. 
Before leaving Khoy we had telegraphed for Turkish 
guards to meet us that day at Kotur, but as the day wore 
on, and no guards appeared, we began to feel nervous. 
Finally, we sent a messenger across the border to the 
Turkish Custom House to see if the officials there could 
give us any news. An answer was returned that as a 
report had spread to the effect that cattle disease was 
prevailing in Persia, our oxen would not be allowed to 
pass without a special permit from the Turkish Consul at 
Khoy, and that probably for that reason the guards had 
not beensent. This naturally put us in the most per- 
plexing straits, for we could neither retire nor advance. 
The Persian Governor at Kotur, who had thus far been 
chafing because I had armed myself with all the necessary 
papers, and therefore had deprived him of the privilege 



























































































































































of squeezing any money out of me, now saw his oppor- 
tunity, and came down on me with a swoop. While I 
was deliberating on the course to take, he kept sending 
me peremptory orders to take my oxen and leave Kotur 
at once. Finally, I decided to go personally to the Gov- 
ernor, and beg that he would allow the caitle to remain 
one more night while I went across the border to make 
inquiries. Secretly I resolved to ride that night to Serai, 
telezraph to Van, and return by morning to Kotur, thus 
covering fifty miles. It would have been a perilous 
undertaking, especially without guards, through a terri- 
torry occupied by some of the worst Kurds, but I was 
determined not to return the oxen to Khoy. Almost as 
soon as I went into the Governor’s room he began to use 
violent language, and rejected every suggestion I made. 
He finally pulled out his watch and said that I had just 
two hours before sunset to leave Kotur. I asked him 
whether he would furnish me guards, to which he replied 
‘«No.’’ He said that he could not protect me another 
night, and that if I stayed I must sign a paper to the 
effect that I stayed at my own risk. I had thus far kept 
myself in check, but was just preparing to use some very 
forcible language, and tell him that I proposed to abandon 
my cattle there on his hands as long as it would be im- 
possible for me to protect them against the Kurds single- 
handed, when someone rushed up to say that the Osmanli 
saptichs were coming in a gallop across the plain. They 
soon arrived, two officers and two sergeants of gendarmes. 
The chagrin of the scoundrel who had been trying to be- 
tray me into the hands of the Kurds was something to 
see, and fully worth the price of admission. I can assure 
my friends that to see a hardened Oriental completely 
floored and humiliated is a sight so rare as to be well 
worth witnessing. The Turkish officers took in the 
situation at a glance, and rubbed into the Governor till 
he said we could remain not only one night, but ten 
nights if we chose. Iam sure all who read this will be 
glad to know that through my complaint to the Consul- 
General at Tabriz, this Governor was within a few days 
removed from Kotur in disgrace. 

The next morning I hired Kurdish herdsmen and sent 
the cattle off under the protection of the Turkish officers, 
while I returned the same day with all my men to Khoy. 
I had no sooner arrived than I heard that orders had 
been issued from Tabriz, forbidding my exporting any 
more cattle. For ten days I was occupied in telegraph- 
ing and writing to the British Consul-General at Tabriz, 
Mr. Wood, with the hope of getting these orders re- 
called, and was expecting a favorable answer in two days, 
when Captain Elliot, the new Vice-Consul, arrived from 
Van to give me what help he could. When he found out 
the condition of things, he advised my not buying any 
more oxen in Persia, and felt that as the season was now 
advanced the remainder could be bought in Turkey. 

I was only too glad to accept his advice, and in the 
meantime I begged him to delay a few days while I went 
to Urmia to get my family, so that we might all return to 
Van together. He kindly consented to do so, as it 
would have been almost impossible for me to have crossed 
the frontier without his protection. Captain Elliot went 
to Tabriz from Salmas by post, while I left the same night 
at 11 o'clock with my horses, and covered the fifty-two 
miles to Urmia before 1 o’clock the next day. In forty 
hours we were packed and on our way to Salmas. By the 
following Friday we were all safe in Van, after a very 
comfortable journey. 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CATTLE. 


Of the cattle sent, eleven were left at Serai, and I have 
given them there to five poor families. The remainder 
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have been quartered at Archae, one of the largest villages 
in the province. Owing to a report, since proved false, 
that that there was some form of cattle disease among 
them, the cattle have all been kept in Archag by the Gov- 
ernment, while the villagers have made the utmost use of 
them, and sown 1,500 crops, and ploughed ground for as 
much more, that is to say insuring food for about 8,000 
people for one year. This will show, in spite of hin- 
drances and disappointments, these few oxen have done 
2 great service for the province. 

As soon as the Vali removes his restriction, I hope to 
go to Archag and distribute the oxen to the nearer vil- 
lages, and then at once begin the purchase of more oxen, 
which are very much needed even now where rye will be 
sown for a month, and where the ploughing for fall sow- 
ing must beginsoon. The oxen have thus far cost about 
£2 each, including expenses, and if the same price con- 
tinues I hope to purchase 800 or goo more. 

The universal delight and gratitude of the people is 
very marked, and I wish to thank again in their behalf 
those who have so nobly and generously met their crying 
need. H. M. ALLEN, per E. R. A. 

Igth June, 1897. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE conference report on the new Tariff bill was agreed to in the 
United States Senate on the 24th instant, by a vote of 40 to 30, and 
the bill was then immediately signed by Speaker Reed and Vice Presi- 
dent Hobart, and taken to the President, who affixed his signature at 
4.04 o’clock, p. m. The law took effect at once. Several large 
steamships arrived at New York on the 24th with cargoes of goods 
which the shippers desired to enter under the old rates, but it is pre- 
sumed that most of them failed to get in in time, though it is a question 
which perhaps the courts will have to decide whether the law, “ taking 
effect’? on the 24th, covered the whole of that day. Heretofore this 
has been the rule of the Treasury Department, and a circular was 
sent out adhering to the rule. 


CONGRESS adjourned on the 24th. It will meet again in regular 
session on the 6th of Twelfth month. President McKinley sent a 
message to Congress on the 24th, just before the adjournment, urging 
it to authorize the appointment of a Currency Commission to investigate 
the monetary and banking laws of the country and report not later 
than Eleventh month 1. The House promptly passed such a bill, but 
in the Senate the message was referred to the Finance Committee, and 
therefore went over. It is not expected that any action will be taken 
at the regular session, and the action of the President causes some 
remark. 


THERE is much interest expressed in the resignation of President 
E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, Providence, R. I. He 
has been one of the most active supporters of bimetallism, and the 
restoration of silver to use in coinage. The Trustees, at a recent 
meeting, asked him to refrain from further expressing his views on this 
subject, to which, on the 22nd inst., he responded saying he could not 
yield the expression of his convictions, and preferred to resign. The 
incident is likely to cause much discussion, now and later, It had for 
some time been reported that he would be forced to leave the place. 
The Trustees say that the University had failed to get large gifts or 
bequests of money, by reason of the President’s views. 


AFTER long delay and much “ pressure,” the Sultan of Turkey 
yielded last week to the Powers, and gave up the demand for the 
possession of Thessaly. The boundary line of Greece is to be some- 
what changed, giving Turkey some advantage, apparently, in an 
attack on Greece, in future wars. The question of the amount of 
‘*indemnity” to be paid by Greece, and the manner of payment, is 
still unsettled, Germany insisting that the Powers assume a control of 
Greece's finances. It is expected that the treaty of peace will be signed 
soon. 
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GovERNOR HAsTINGs, of Pennsylvania, is still considering the 
measures passed at the recent session of the Legislature. He has 
vetoed several, in the public interest, one of them,the ‘“ Becker bill,’’ 
being intended to put the present municipal system of Philadelphia 
more under political control. He has also been inquiring strictly into 
the appropriation bills, and the profligate and corrupt accounts of 
“ investigating’ committees. He has approved items making $150,000 
appropriation, (instead of $200,000), to Lehigh University, at South 
Bethlehem, The trustees of that institution state that they have had 
no expectation of allowing it to be closed, even if the State help had 
not been received. Its work will proceed as usual. 


A FIRE, early on the morning of the 25th inst., destroyed the 
Spring House at Richfield Springs, New York. There were 160 
guests and about 100 employés in the house, and everyone escaped, so 
far as known. The lossis estimated at $200,000. 


W. E. GLApsTONE, the English statesman, and his wife, celebrated 
the fifty-eighth anniversary of their marriage at their home at Hawar- 
den, in Wales, on the 26th instant. ‘‘ Both are in excellent health, 
Mr. Gladstone walking off with as much vigor as at any time within 
the last ten years, shaking hands energetically, and conversing with 
great animation.” He was born at Liverpool, Twelfth month 29, 1809, 
and is therefore in his 88th year. 


UNDER the new Tariff law, Americans returning from abroad, and 
other persons, are restricted in their free personal baggage purchased 
abroad to $100 worth, and all over that must be ‘‘ declared ” and pay 
the regular duty. Heretofore enormous amounts of silks, gloves, etc., 
have been brought in free, under evasive constructions of the law. The 
customs authorities at New York announce that they will at once 
strictly enforce the new system, and baggage will be examined on ar- 
rival, and all purchased abroad in value over $100 obliged to pay the 
duties prescribed for such imports. 


SENSATIONAL reports are afloat of the manner in which Japan will 
resist the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States. 
One of these says that 1,500 Japanese soldiers are to be sent to the 
Islands, as ‘‘ emigrants,’’ and are to rise at an appointed time. The 
Marquis Ito, a Japanese statesman, is now in Paris, and it was stated 
his mission was to protest to the powers of Europe; this he denies. 
The annexation treaty went over without action at the recent session of 
Congress. It appears plain that the Islands will fall into the possession 
of Japan, if the United States fails to take them. Great Britain has 
taken possession of an Island known as Palmyra Island, in the Pacific, 
1,000 miles southwest of Hawaii, which it is claimed belongs to the 
Hawaiian group. 

THE strike of bituminous coal miners continues, and there is no 
apparent change of importance in the situation. Several efforts at 
arbitration and adjustment have been ineffectually made. The miners 
of West Virginia have not generally quit work, and the continued pro- 
duction of coal in that region stands in the way of the strike’s success. 
A conference of many representatives of labor organizations assembled 
at Wheeling on the 27th instant, ‘‘to aid in a speedy and successful 
termination of the strike.” 
writing. 


Its conclusions are not announced at this 


Reports of harvests abroad, in many cases, represent the crops as 
very deficient, and the price of wheat in this country has again ad- 
vanced. At New York, on the 27th inst., No. 1 red, from Northern 
New York, sold at 8614 cents, and No. 2 red at 8134, for late August 
delivery. At Chicago, the same day, the price of September whea; 
rose to 7314 cents. 


THE excitement over the gold fields of the Yukon river region has 
increased, and the ‘‘ rush’’ of gold-seekers recalls the days when gold 
was first found in California and Australia. Steamers leaving San 
Francisco, Seattle, and other Pacific coast ports, are carrying hundreds 
of passengers northward to Juneau, St. Michaels, and other places in 
Alaska, from which they will proceed, or endeavor to do so, to the 








gold region. Some take supplies enough to last some time, but many 
others go unprovided, and there will undoubtedly be great suffering and 
loss of life, later. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the agent of the United States 
Bureau of Education, was at St. Michaels, near the mouth of the 
Yukon, on the 3d instant, and writes that the reindeer herds, if in- 
creased, can be of great use, both for transportation over the snowy 
wastes, and ultimately for food. Taking Norway and Sweden’s sta- 
tistics as a basis of estimate, Alaska would support 9,000,000 reindeer. 


CONTINUOUSLY showery and rainy weather in the region of Phila- 
delphia during the past fortnight, has greatly interfered with the hay 
and wheat gathering, and caused serious loss to farmers. In many 
places the wheat has not yet been harvested, and some still remains in 
the fields at this writing (27th). The oats are now ripe, and are being 
harvested with difficulty. Much of the rainfall has been variable in 
amount in different localities, amounting in some places to “ cloud- 
bursts,” with strong wind, and doing serious damage. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


GOVERNOR TAYLOR, of Tennessee, has appointed Thomas B. Turley, 
of Memphis, United States Senator to succeed the late Senator Isham 
G. Harris. This appointment will only last until the Legislature meets 
and elects. 


—The steam sealing bark Hope, with Lieutenant R. E. Peary and 
party on board, bound for northern Greenland, left Boston on the 19th 
inst., fully equipped for the voyage. Peary expects to establish a set- 
tlement at a remote northern point in Greenland, to be used as a base 
of supplies for an expedition in search of the North Pole under his 
direction next year. A party of Esquimaux will be established at the 
new settlement, and will make preparations for the expedition. 


—Lady Henry Somerset has resigned the presidency of the 
British Woman’s Temperance Association. She recently addressed a 
circular to the presidents of the branch associations asking them not 
to approve or sign petitions to Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of 
State for India, against the renewal of the contagious disease acts for 
India. The branches, almost without exception, refused to be 
governed by Lady Henry’s request, and she has consequently resigned 
the presidency of the Association. 


—The body of Jean Ingelow, rests in the West Brompton 
Cemetery, in the grave where she had buried her father, mother, and a 
brother. Many Americans were present at the burial on the 24th inst., 
most of them women, some bringing baskets of daises because of Miss 
Ingelow’s fondness for them and her reference to them in her ‘‘ Song 
of Seven.’ John Ruskin sent across of roses, Antionette Sterling, 
the singer, (a frequent attender of Friends’ meetings), sang at the 
grave ‘“ The Lord is My Shepherd.” 


—The Fish Commission of Pennsylvania is in trouble from the fail- 
ure of the Legislature to make an appropriation for its expenses for the 
next two years, As it would be necessary, in the absence of funds, to 
abandon the hatcheries, and cease work in stocking the streams, an 
effort is making to raise $25,000 by subscription for the purpose, to be 
-‘teimbursed by the State. 


—It appears that the attempt failed to enact a new school statute 
in Florida on the same lines with the Sheats law, against teaching 
whites and blacks in the same schools, but meeting the constitutional 
objections which defeated that law in the courts. The bill failed in 
both Houses, and it is not thought likely that another Legislature will 
consider such a measure. 


—The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in an opinion handed down 
by Justice D. N. Fell, has decided that public school directors have 
not the right to permit the use of school property for other than strictly 
school purposes. The question at issue was the right to permit a 
school house to be used for sectarian religious meetings. 


—The Department of State is informed through the Russian Lega- 
tion that the Russian Red Cross Society, in return for the courteous 
action of the New York Society, has established two beds, one at St. 
Petersburg, the other at Odessa, for the care and comfort of patients 
from the United States Navy. 


—The old brick tomb of William Henry Harrison at North Bend, 
Ind , has been taken down and is being replaced with a structure of 
“plae limestone. The new tomb will contain receptacles for the re- 
mains of other members of the family,—among them Benjamin Har- 
rison, the second President of the name. 


AMONG the Santee Sioux Indians who petition Congress to prohibit 
the sale of ‘‘ fire water’’ to their tribe, are Julia Goodthunder, Mary, 
Lightning, Ellen Iron Elk, Nancy Pay Day, G. D. Redowl, J. Crow, 
D. Coon, and Charles Standing Soldier. 
tion will be effectual. 


It is to be hoped their peti- 
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—There is intense ill-feeling in London over the action of the 
German war office in sending 2,000 carrier pigeons to Dover (England), 
with the object of testing their capabilities of reaching Dusseldorf, 
One hundred of the birds belonged 
Some of them reached their destination in six 
It is supposed the experiment was tried with a view to a 
possible war contingency, and in the English House of Commons, in 
reply to a question W. St. John Brodrick, under-secretary for war, said 
the matter was under consideration, adding that Germany would 
scarcely tolerate a similar trial of British pigeons. 


Rhenish Prussia, on the Rhine. 
to Emperor William. 
hours. 


—A severe snow storm occurred on the 2oth inst., in all the higher 
Three inches of snow 
was reported at Cripple Creek, Aspen, and other points, and one inch | 


portions in the mountain districts of Colorado. 


at Leadville. 


God, the merciful,’”’ 


streets. 
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bad. 


ante LEAD is like a 

great many other articles 
offered for sale; some good, some 
(See list of the brands which 
are genuine, or good.) They are 
made by the “old Dutch” pro- 


| cess of slow 


corrosion. 


Avoid 


getting the other sort by mak- 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville. 


Cleveland 


‘FREE 


Salem, Mass. 


intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 


NOTICES. 

*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 3, at 10 
o’clock a. m., at Valley meeting-house 

Special arrangements have been made to con 
vey Friends to and from Maple Station, on 
Chester Valley railroad, a short distance from 
the meeting-house 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 
1.42 p. m. train from 12th and Market streets on 
Second-day (the 2d), for Maple Stution (with 


out changing cars at Bridgeport), where Friends | 


will meet them 


Friends residing at Germantown can take the 


1.26 p. m. train from Chelten Avenue Station, 


making connection with the 1.42 train from | 


12th and Market streets at Columbia Avenue 
Station 


Tickets good to those desiring to return to the 


c 
7.32 train from Port Kennedy 

Train will leave Chelten Avenue Station, Ger- 
mantown, at 7.25 a. m., making connection at 


Columbia Avenue with the train leaving 12th | 


and Market streets at 7.45 a. m. on Third-day. 
Tickets good going on Second and Third-days, 
can be purchased at 12th and Market streets, 
Spring Garden street, Columbia Avenue, and 
Chelten Avenue Station, Germantown, and re- 
turning to 12th and Market streets, also to Ger 
mantown (by changing cars at Columbia Avenue 
Station) will be issued at 60 cents the round 
trip 
The return train will 
4.20 p. m 
Ask for special tickets to Friends’ Quarterly 
Meeting at Maple. 
Cuas. E. THOMAS, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, >} Committee. 
JoserH W. Tomas, ) 


leave Maple Station at 


I Broadway, New York. 


| Point, N. 


ing sure of the brand. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of «jhrent designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


Pamphlet giving 


*,* The meeting of Friends at Cape May 
J., at the cottage of Thomas T. Hil 
liard, began on First-day, Seventh month 
4; hour, 10.30 a. m. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings during 
Eighth month, as follows : 

1. Little Britain. 
5. West Nottingham. 
5. Goose Creek. 
. Menallen. 
. Fairfax 
JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*.* A Circular Meciing will be held at New- 


| town Friends’ meeting-house, near Newtown 


Square, Delaware county, Pa., on Eighth month 


| I, at3 p.m 
ity on Second day evening, who will take the 


*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol 
lowing meetings : 

EIGHTH MONTH : 
1. Kakiat, Brooklyn. 
8. Cornwall. 
Smiths’ Clove 
Bethpage. 
15. Manhasset. 
22. Matinecock 

Members of the Couiteittee or others who ex 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosepH T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


*.* Cireular meetings in Eighth month occur 
as follows: 
1. Newtown Square, Pa., 3 p. m. 
15. Gumpowder, Md., old house, 10 a.m. 
22. Constantia, N. Y. 


| Seventh month 26, 1897. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


—It is said that Mrs. Mary Hunt,of Porkupoag, Me., though 
eighty-two years old, does all the planting, hoeing, and harvesting on 
her place, takes full care of her cows, cultivates a flower garden, and 
attends to a fruit orchard. Last year she shingled the roof of her 
house and painted the house without assistance. 

—The strike of the bituminous coal miners has given a strong im- 
petus to the anthracite trade, and Schuylkill county miners worked six 
days last week for the first time this year. 

—The ‘‘ swords of honor” 
Pasha and some of his officers will bear the words, ‘‘In the name of 


which the Sultan will present to Edhem 


—All bicycles, one-horse, two-horse, and more than two-horse 
vehicles are now taxed in Chicago for the privilege of using the public 


*,* Quarterly meetings inj Eighth month 
occur as follows : 
3. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
. Farmington, Orchard Park, N. Y. 
5. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
Salem, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
». Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
. Short Creek, O. 
Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting, Yar- 
mouth, Ont. 
3. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N.Y. 
». Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Pa. 
. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Ohio Yearly Meetine, Salem, O, 
31. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


*,* Circular meetings are appointed in Salem 
Quarter for Eighth month as follows : 

Mickleton, Eighth month 8, at loa m. 

Cape May meeting-house {near Ocean View 


Station), Eighth month 29, at II a. m 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 


| receipt of the following contributions to the 
| Children’s Country Week Association : 


Proceeds of a Lawn Social held by 
Young Friends of School Lane, Ger- 
mantown, per George B. Cock, $89.96 

A. E. B., — $92 

ee ye ee 5.00 

Caroline Carter, 5.00 

Sarah Carter, . 10.00 

Elizabeth C. Carter, . 

John E. Carter, . 


$129.96 


Previously acknowledged, . 106.00 


Amount, . ; 235.96 


JouNn CoMLy, Superintenc ont. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. RB.) 
DEALERS IN BESt GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. lOth St. Phila. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIA"ION ROOMS, 
140 N. 15th St., Philad’a, 


will be closed for the summer, beginnirg Seventh- 
day, Sixth month 19th, 1897, and will be re-opened 





| about the middle of Ninth month. 


All communications to the Association can be 


sent by mail to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





